








THE REHABILITATION OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE 


S it too much to say that if there is one page more than 

another which the people of England would gladly see 

expunged from their history it is the page which records 
the execution of Sir Thomas More? England has tried to 
ignore and forget it, but it cannot be forgotten; it has made 
a feeble effort to justify itself by looking for a flaw, an in- 
consistency, in More himself, but it has despised itself for 
its weak insinuation. In his own time, and through the 
generations since, More has stood out, and to-day, to anyone 
who chooses to look, he still stands out as one of the most 
representative Englishmen that have ever lived, in some sense 
perhaps among the greatest; were we called upon to pro- 
duce a man by whom all England might be judged, we would 
gladly put forward, every one of us, the name of Sir Thomas 
More. 

It cannot therefore be anything but a keen delight, a 
grateful appreciation of justice done, to find His Majesty’s 
Printers undertaking, as a sort of amende honorable, the 
great task of giving to the world, in a worthy form, the works 
of this great Englishman.t For close on four hundred years 
they have been hidden away in a black-letter folio; from 
time to time a Catholic editor has ventured to produce first 
one and then another of his minor works; but at last we 
may hope to have access to his whole mind, and that given 
to us after a manner that becomes his greatness. The King’s 
printers make public what the King’s printers in More’s day 
suppressed ; His Majesty himself has graciously allowed, as 
a frontispiece, the portrait, from his own collection, of that 
head which Henry VIII. cut off; the first volume is given to 
us, first exactly as it was printed in 1557, and then in a 
modern dress; as we turn the pages, and read not only the 
words of More himself but the language of manifest affection 
which scholars have added to them, we cannot but be thank- 

' The Dialogue concerning Tyndale. By Sir Thomas More. Reproduced 
in Black Letter Facsimile from the Collected Edition (1557) of More’s English 
Works : edited with a Modern Version of the Same and an Essay on the Spirit 
and Doctrine of the Dialogue, by W. E. Campbell, with an Historical Intro- 
duction and Philological Notes, by A. W. Reed, M.A., D.Lit., Professor 


of English Language and Literature, University of London. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, His Majesty's Printers, London, 1927. Pp. xviii. 627. Price, 30s. n. 
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ful that, at long last, More is coming to his own, and con- 
gratulate ourselves on the gain. 

But indeed, in one way or another, this rehabilitation was 

inevitable. Whichever way we turn, whatever line of history 
we pursue, we seem unable to avoid the name of More. If 
we study politics and parliament, we must mention him who 
almost alone in an age of tyranny defended the freedom of 
speech and liberty of the press. If we study law we must 
recall the finest lawyer of his day and Henry’s chosen Chan- 
cellor. The story of England’s foreign policy finds More in 
. the Netherlands at a time when the seeds of empire were 
being sown; it finds him in other foreign countries when 
.England was definitely framing her attitude with regard to 
the concert of Europe. He was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at a time when the royal control was breaking down; when 
parliament was being re-born, though its growth was re- 
tarded for more than a century, he was Speaker of the House 
of Commons. He was conservative, but not hide-bound; 
liberal but in no sense revolutionary; and yet was his mind 
so broad and sympathetic that socialism to-day looks to him 
as perhaps the first of its spokesmen. 

In arts and letters, again, his name cannot any longer be 
thrust out. The friend of Erasmus, far above any other 
Englishman that lived; the friend of Holbein, whose por- 
traits of More and his family must be counted the finest work 
of that artist in England; the friend and correspondent of 
many another scholar in Europe who at the time was making 
the new learning ; such a man no amount of British prejudice 
can overlook. Nor only was he known abroad; the pupil 
of Holt, the disciple and, it would seem, successively the 
favourite disciple, of men like Grocyn, and Linacre, and 
Colet, the companion of and collaborator with William Lilly 
—Charissimus mearum rerum socius—; the promoter of 
Greek studies at a time when Greek studies were in sad need 
of patrons, was one whom the history of learning in this 
country could not long ignore. 

With learning goes education of the young; and here 
again More stands out as a pioneer. What men like Vittorino 
da Feltre had done abroad, that More took upon himself to 
do at home. The schools were breaking loose from the 
monasteries; institutions like the Brothers of the Common 
Life were the beginning of emancipation; private families of 
means were unconsciously founding the new movement by 
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establishing schools in their own mansions; More’s home in 
Chelsea was precisely one of these, a very beehive of study, 
both for his own children and for others whom he was able 
to gather under his roof. Nor was he content merely with 
providing the means of instruction; like a born schoolmaster 
he knew the value of tests, and correction, and stimulus, as 
his letters to his daughter Margaret abundantly show. 

Even the history of English wit and humour could not 
afford to omit the name of More. In the volume before us 
Dr. Reed does not hesitate to call him “an incorrigible 
jester’; and certainly from his Oxford days till the hour 
when he gave his life on the scaffold, humour, sudden and 
unexpected, seemed ever ready on his lips,—so ready that the 
late Father Bridgett was able to compile a volume of his 
clever quips and cranks. Indeed, in most other countries 
this alone would have kept the name of More alive; but the 
English Reformation was not humorous, it was a very dull 
and dreary affair; it needed a Shakespeare to make it laugh 
again; had it had a little more humour it would have seen its 
own folly, even as to-day its descendants would see it if they 
would take themselves less seriously, more truly, with less 
bluster and more humour in their argument. But with More 
the old English humour died; when it revived, in the days of 
the Stuarts, it was of quite another kind. 

In the making of the English language, again, More must 
be given a foremost place. In his own day this was felt; a 
century or less later, when Shakespeare and his contempor- 
aries had played their part, men like Ben Jonson looked back 
to Sir Thomas More as in a true sense their father; Milton, 
beside him, is in prose degenerate; there is decided resem- 
blance to him in Addison and Steele; Samuel Johnson does 
not hesitate to give to More a rank second to no other. Above 
every other writer of his generation More had caught the 
spirit of the New Learning and had built his English style 
upon it; his skill in Latin, his knowledge of Greek, his 
practice in translation, his exercise both in verse and in 
oratory, his versatility in argument and in the analysis of 
minds other than his own, his patient fidelity to truth and 
his belief that in the end truth must always prevail, along 
with that ready humour of which we have already spoken, all 
these combined to produce an accurate and careful writer, 
whose grammar, and rhythm, and copia verborum single him 
out among the authors of his day. 
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And yet, to us, these are only the externals; beneath them 

all is the man himself, who has enriched England by his very 
life, who has given us an ideal of which all Englishmen have 
reason to be proud. More came into the world at a time of 
transition in this country, when the Wars of the Roses had 
exhausted the nation and the Tudors were building up their 
strength upon its weakness; when learning had all but died, 
and yet abroad was keen. He came when religion, though 
not dead, was apathetic; whilst abroad the war of the creeds 
was brewing. From his boyhood he seems to have seen what 
was going forward; the new life that was awakening, its 
hopes on the one side and its dangers on the other; and his 
keen sense was easily affected by the currents about him. 
Loyalty to his king but not less loyalty to his country and its 
- people; devotion to learning but not less devotion to truth; 
love of the liberty of man but not less love of that faith and 
obedience which alone was the guardian of liberty and right 
order; these were the forces that drove him, and made of 
him first the beloved of his king, and then the victim of the 
same king’s anger. An Englishman he lived and an English- 
man he died; in his death as in his life he displayed just 
those qualities which Englishmen most like to call character- 
istic. 

We need not here go into that further trait, his peculiarly 
British form of sanctity, matter-of-fact, undemonstrative, 
concealed beneath an outward show that some might have 
taken for worldliness, but nevertheless from the beginning 
preparing the hero for martyrdom. The boy conspicuous 
for reverence, even in the midst of his pranks; the student 
who, above all things, could never tolerate what was exag- 
gerated or untrue; the youth who preferred to look at his 
future from the windows of the Charterhouse rather than 
from his father’s home; the young man choosing for his 
model Pico de Mirandola, precisely because he made the love 
of God the guide of his life; the man of affairs, yet faithful 
and without any shame to the practice of frequent confes- 
sion; the man of prayer who in spite of his busy life “ used 
daily to recite morning and evening prayers, to which he 
would add the seven penitential psalms and ‘the litanies ” ; 
the successful man of the world of whom Erasmus could say 
that he “ never yet met a man more detached from the vice 
of vainglory ”; the ambitious author who, nevertheless, must 
dedicate his first English work to a nun; the friend and 
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intimate of reformers, yet never for a moment disloyal to his 
own faith; on the other hand, while he loved his faith, and 
because he loved his faith, with his eyes wide open to abuses ; 
the model husband, the model father, the model head of a 
family, the model master of a household; the friend of the 
poor when his means allowed, whom he visited and served 
with his own hands; in all this we see something that might 
well at the time have been unnoticed, but which went to the 
making of a saint. 

Or take him in his public life, and we cannot fail to notice 
the marvellous balance of his mind and soul. The favourite 
of the King, yet not for a moment was he the King’s flatterer ; 
the diplomat and statesman who nevertheless did not hide 
his misgivings concerning all the King’s extravagance; the 
keen student of the times, but not on that account would he 
willingly involve himself in foreign controversy; only when 
trouble came near home, and the honour of his country and 
his country’s faith were at stake, only then did he of his own 
accord take up his pen in defence. And even when he did 
so something seemed to tell him that it was too late; he was 
fighting a losing battle and he knew that he would have to 
pay the forfeit with his life. There is nothing more striking 
in the whole career of Sir Thomas More than his equanimity 
in face of this foreknowledge of the lot that awaited him. 

Of his spiritual life and his spiritual principles we need 
say nothing here; these have needed no rehabilitation. From 
the first, with all his merriment, we know that he hankered 
after the life of the Carthusian, and it was perhaps only the 
counsel of his friend Colet that persuaded him to follow a 
career in the world. Still he never quite laid the thought 
of it aside; and for his practice, the hair-shirt that he con- 
stantly wore—a secret known only to his favourite daughter 
Margaret—and the blood that at times was found upon his 
linen, are evidence enough. If we want more, we have only 
to recall his devotion to the Mass, and his delight in serving 
it even in the days of his greatness, his frequenting of the 
sacraments far more regularly than was the custom of his 
time, the hours he spent in prayer, the prayers he himself 
composed, the ease with which, as the end drew near, he laid 
aside the world and clung to God; we have only to see these 
signs to realize how the practice of his religion, and that in 
great though secret austerity, had become to him a second 
nature. 
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It is well that those who have concerned themselves with 
the re-editing of More’s works should have begun with the 
Dialogue concerning Tyndale. Though to the lovers of More 
it is not his most valued work, yet in many ways it is perhaps 
the most characteristic. Written in 1528, the year before he 
became Lord Chancellor, and therefore while the tide of 
prosperity was still flowing, the author had no reason to fear 
the consequences of his words; on the other hand, since, four 
years before, Tunstall, Bishop of London, had already pro- 
claimed against the importation of hereticai books, all con- 
cerned were now fully awake to the gravity of the situation. 
Henry’s book against Luther was published in 1521, seven 
years before; nevertheless, the very next year, in 1522, Anne 
Boleyn had appeared upon the scene and since then had 
produced scruples of conscience in the soul of the “Defender 
of the Faith.” In 1525 Henry had first consulted Wolsey 
on the question of divorce; in the same year Tyndale’s New 
Testament was published. 

Already, therefore, men like Fisher and More saw the 
trouble that was brewing. Fisher was unremitting in his 
denunciations of the new doctrines being imported from Ger- 
many; More, while going on with his official life was exer- 
cising his pen with a view to their reasoned refutation. Much 
against his will, and only in obedience to his monarch, he 
had helped Henry in the writing of his work against Luther 
in 1521; in 1523, after Luther had replied to the book, of 
his own accord he wrote in its defence. But evidently what 
was exercising the mind of More all these years was the 
inefficiency of the clergy to do their duty in defending the 
faith against the reformers. So far back as 1516 he had 
rebuked a certain so-called theologian for his shallowness ; 
he boldly declared that it was such as he that gave the new 
teachers their excuse and opportunity. Again in 1518, 
writing in the name of the King, he had severely censured a 
preacher in Oxford for the way he had made use of the 
pulpit. In 1520 we have a letter to a monk, indignant with 
him for playing with fire, in the shape of heretical contro- 
versy, instead of steeping himself with the true word of God 
and communicating that to his people. 

In this way, almost without being aware of it, More had 
become the spokesman of the ancient faith in the country; 
and while authority, in the shape of the ecclesiastical courts 
and even of the King himself, issued proclamation after pro- 
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clamation against heretical teaching and ordered the seizure 
of heretical books, More relied rather on the sound common 
sense of his countrymen, confident that reason would avail 
more than force. Indeed, so much had his judgment become 
recognized that in 1527 we find Tunstall, Bishop of London, 
authorizing More to collect and study heretical books with a 
view to their refutation. 

To discover the secret of More’s influence, both with 
Catholics and with heretics, we have not far to seek. He was 
a model controversialist; in three ways in particular does 
this appear. In the first place, no one more than he is alive 
to the weaknesses on his own side. As we have already said, 
he knows as well as anyone the shortcomings of the clergy. 
Other matters, as being irrelevant to his subject, he leaves 
alone; but he does not hesitate to allude to the inferior 
material drawn into their ranks, the low standard of their 
education, the recklessness with which they substitute vain 
rhetoric and diatribe for careful theological discussion and 
refutation. Again, when he speaks of the practice of religion 
in daily life, he has a keen eye to non-essentials; above all 
he denounces the substitution of private and invented devo- 
tions for the practices enjoined by Holy Church. In these 
and many other ways he allows his rivals the full merit of 
their attack; he does not gloss over what cannot be denied, 
he will repeat in his own words the charges that are made, 
by a judicious selection of passages one might almost prove 
that he was a “ reformer ” himself. 

Secondly, in following his argument, one cannot but be 
struck by his accuracy of detail. Though his method is not 
explicitly that of the scholastics, dividing and sub-dividing 
till at last the crucial point is reached, still in his analysis 
he is for ever throwing the husks aside and preserving the 
kernel, never allowing himself to be drawn from his main 
point, above all never submitting a merely specious syllogism 
in his defence. His attention to words and their significance 
is astonishing; in all the Dialogue there is nothing so con- 
vincing, nor so characteristic, as the way he analyses Tyn- 
dale’s substitution of words of his own in his translation, or 
rather words which More shows to be not his own, but those 
of the Lutherans under whose guidance he wrote. 

Thirdly, there is his invincible good humour. His rival 
may make fun of him, and he will invariably answer with a 
happy repartee, often by the happy method of carrying the 
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joke further than was intended ; he joins in the laughter, and 
has the last laugh. Or again, when no other argument is 
worth while, he will hold up to ridicule words and actions, 
and yet im such a way that he can never be accused of either 
sarcasm or bitterness. In his earlier days, perhaps, this could 
not have been said; in his first attacks on Luther his language 
is violent indeed; but in his maturity, at the time of the 
writing of the Dialogue, we cannot but be impressed, not 
only by what might be called his controversial patience, but 
also by a certain melancholy foreboding which continually 
. appears. Both alike prevent any show of temper; both alike 
lead him to face the future with sympathy and goodwill. 

_ The Dialogue appeared in 1528; the next year More was 
Lord Chancellor. In less than two years more Henry pur- 
posed to declare himself Supreme Head of the Church in 
England, and More resigned the Great Seal. The marriage 
of Henry with Anne Boleyn followed; and again, deliber- 
ately, More showed his mind by absenting himself from her 
coronation. He knew what would follow and he faced it; 
the Act of Supremacy, passed in 1534, meant for him only 
one conclusion. As he had fought for English truth against 
Luther and Tyndale, so for the same he would fight even 
against his king. He fought and perished; and with him 
perished all that might and must have come to England 
through the revival of letters abroad. From the blow our 
country then received she has never recovered; not only in 
that she definitely severed herself, as he foresaw, from the 
rest of Christendom, but also because, as he also foresaw, that 
definite severance has meant that since his day the spiritual 
mind of England has never found a definition. That at last 
More’s name has been revived, and his guidance is being 
reconsidered, leads us to hope that at length his countrymen 
may see the light he held up to them, against whose extinc- 
tion he warned them, and in defence of which he gave his 
life. 


4 ALBAN GOODIER. 

















A “GREAT PYRAMID” OF 
NONSENSE 


F we were to put faith in the widely-disseminated 

forebodings of the prophets of Anglo-Israel—I mean 

the enthusiasts who consider that the English race is 
descended from the “ lost tribes ”"—we should have to believe 
that the year now before us is destined to be an annus mira- 
bilis, a beginning of dire tribulations rivalling or eclipsing 
the horrors of the late European War. The evidence advanced 
for such a conclusion is, as I hope to show, not very con- 
vincing. Perhaps the most disquieting feature in the case is 
the fact that all these alarmist predictions are swallowed 
wholesale and quickly converted into a sort of new gospel. 
Superstition and extreme credulity seem to be intimately 
associated with seasons of moral decay. In the period ante- 
cedent to most of the great social convulsions of history the 
atmosphere has always been highly charged with extrava- 
gance, tending on the one hand to the repudiation of the 
established order of ideas and on the other to the acceptance 
of everything that was invested with a certain lure of mystery. 
There is something very similar in the conditions under 
which we now live, and it is, of course, possible that this is 
the writing on the wall which bids us prepare for a general 
cataclysm at a date not very remote from the present. 

Still when we find our modern Jeremiahs—earnest and 
well-meaning people, many of them—announcing in quite 
definite terms that “ the great tribulation” is to be resumed 
on the night of the 29th of May, 1928, one feels moved to 
enter a protest. Was it not enough that in the course of the 
past year the Albert Hall should have been chartered for a 
mass meeting to boom this Anglo-Israel rubbish? And since 
then we have had a series of articles in the Morning Post, 
while now quite recently these same articles in an expanded 
form have been sent about broadcast, presumably at no in- 
considerable expense to the agency which distributes them. 
It is quite possible that the intentions of the promoters of 

‘ One cannot, however, overlook the fact that the opportunity has been 
used to circulate therein a flaming advertisement of Mr. Davidson's two bulky 


volumes costing respectively 25s. and 15s. The venture may be soundly 
commercial. 
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the movement are excellent, but there can be little doubt that 
its effects are mischievous, and Catholics in particular can- 
not easily forget that in the hands of such fanatics as the 
late Dr. Grattan Guinness, the late “ Pastor Russell” and a 
score of others, it has been associated for half a century past 
with a more violent abuse of popery and the Scarlet Woman 
than even Mr. Kensit and the Protestant Alliance venture 
nowadays to publish. Meanwhile the average reader who 
has never attempted to investigate the subject, and a good 
many also of those who have, are very much at sea about the 
. whole business. What does the movement mean? How has 
it all come about? And what has the Great Pyramid to do 
. with it? An attempt to answer one or other of these questions 
may not perhaps be altogether without interest. 

Approaching the matter in some sense chronologically, the 
first point which invites attention is the life work of the 
Oxford mathematician and Savilian professor, John Greaves, 
a very distinguished scholar who died in 1652 at the age of 
fifty. Greaves was particularly interested in the subject of 
weights and measures. He undertook a journey to Italy to 
investigate the evidence of the monuments upon which was 
based the calculation of the length of the Roman foot in 
classical times, and he published in 1647 “A Discourse of 
the Roman foot and denarius.” But his travels carried him 
further East to Constantinople and eventually to Egypt where 
he spent some time in the attempt to make careful measure- 
ments of the Great Pyramid with its interior passages and 
chambers. His investigation satisfied him that the original 
builders of that pyramid had used as a standard of measure- 
ment an inch identical with the English inch. This seemed 
to him a ratification of our national system of metrology and 
a glory of the Anglo-Saxon race. Hence he writes: 


And the true origin of our English measures (a thing 
not yet taken notice of) and their great antiquity here 
found, by their near agreement with these most ancient 
standards, was a prevailing motive with me not to con- 
ceal these things; which I believe were not only for the 
service but very much for the honour of our English 
nation.? 


' John Greaves, “The Origine and Antiquity of our English Weights and 
Measures.” Lond. 1706. Preface. This treatise was only published post- 
humously, but it accords with his work on the Pyramids, printed in 1646. 
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The great Sir Isaac Newton, who was keenly interested in 
biblical questions and who had written a commentary on the 
Apocalypse, attached much importance to Greaves’ disser- 
tation. Basing himself on the data therein recorded, Sir 
Isaac published a treatise on the cubit as a measure of length, 
in which he distinguished between a “ royal cubit,” or cubit 
of Memphis, roughly 20 inches, according to which the 
second temple was built at Jerusalem, and the “sacred cubit” 
of 25 inches, the standard by which “the sabbath day’s 
journey ” of 2,000 cubits was determined. This second cubit 
Newton held to be “the proper or principal” cubit of the 
Israelites “long before they went down to Egypt.” The 
matter has no special connection with our present inquiry 
beyond the fact that the intervention of so famous a man 
kept the discussion as to the relation of the pyramids to 
Jewish metrology from falling into oblivion. 

The next stage in the evolution of the present Anglo- 
Israel chimera takes us into quite a different atmosphere. In 
1794 an extraordinary individual named Richard Brothers, 
who had been a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, but who was 
undoubtedly more than half crazy, began to publish certain 
prophecies of his own which, owing to a few lucky guesses, 
gained him a following of credulous enthusiasts. As the 
Dictionary of National Biography stated as far back as 1886, 
“those who adopt the Anglo-Israel theory regard Brothers 
as the earliest writer on their side,” and we are told in the 
same notice that “his mind was exercised upon the problem 
of the fate of the Jews of the dispersion, whom he held to 
be largely hidden among the various nations of Europe.” 
Brothers, in fact, “ believed himself to be a descendant of 
David ; and that on 19 Nov., 1795, he was to be ‘revealed’ as 
prince of the Hebrews and ruler of the world; in 1798 the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem was to begin.” That this enthusiast 
should soon after have been confined for eleven years in a 
lunatic asylum ! can hardly be a matter of surprise if we look 
at no more than the title-page of his first printed book.— 


A REVEALED KNOWLEDGE OF THE PROPHECIES AND 
TIMES, Book the First, wrote under the direction of the 
LORD GOD and published by His Sacred Command, it 
being the first sign of Warning for the benefit of All 

' It is noteworthy that the American lady, Delia Bacon, who was the 


first to discover that Francis Bacon wrote the plays attributed to Shakespeare, 
was also eventually declared to be insane. 
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Nations; Containing, with other great and remarkable 
things not revealed to any other Person on Earth, the 
Restoration of the Hebrews to Jerusalem by the year of 
1798 under their revealed Prince and Prophet [i.e., 
Richard Brothers]. London, printed in the year of Christ 


1794. 
Book the Second appeared almost immediately afterwards, 


and in this we find an address to the reigning sovereign of 
Great Britain, in the course of which Brothers observes: 


The Lord God commands me to say to you, George III. 
King of England, that immediately on my being revealed 
in London to the Hebrews as their Prince and to all 
nations as their Governor, your crown must be delivered 
up to me, that all your power and authority may instantly 
cease.} 


It seems astounding that such a man could have found 
supporters, but a regular pamphlet war broke out in connec- 
tion with his claims to this new sort of Messiahship. Thus 
a distinguished oriental scholar of some social position, Mr. 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, M.P. for Lymington, printed a 
few months later “A Calculation of the Commencement of 
the Millennium, London, 1795,” in which upon the authority 
of Mr. Brothers’ prophecies he declares that “ the millennium 
will commence on the 19th of November next, at or about 
sunrise in the latitude of Jerusalem.” ? 

I have unfortunately been unable to meet with a copy of 
that pamphlet of Brothers which is most immediately con- 
nected with our present subject. It is entitled “A correct 
Account of the Invasion and Conquest of this Island by the 
Saxons etc, necessary to be known by the English nation, the 
descendants of the greater part of the Ten Tribes,” London, 
1822. Though the argument has been much developed since 
Brothers’ time, the essential point is that in the absence of 
any definite record of the return of the ten northern tribes 
after they had been carried off into captivity among the 
Assyrians in B.C. 721, it is assumed that these tribes had no 
share in the later repatriation of the Jews under Cyrus (B.C. 
538) and Darius Hystaspis (B.C. 522). A question accord- 

‘ R. Brothers, “A Revealed Knowledge,” etc., Bk. II., p. 100. 

* “A Calculation,”” etc., p. 12. Halhed, like Brothers, has an article 


devoted to him in the D.N.B. His adhesion to Brothers, it should be noticed, 
was Only short-lived. 
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ingly arises as to what became of them, and the Anglo-Israel 
theory maintains that they dispersed eventually in a north- 
westerly direction, where under the names of Sacze and 
Scythians and Saxons they became a conquering race and 
ultimately found a home in the British isles. It seems un- 
necessary to rehearse here the extremely unconvincing argu- 
ments, most of them philologically and ethnologically as well 
as historically indefensible, by which the theory has been 
supported. The whole case, as it is presented by such ex- 
ponents as Edward Hine, F. R. Glover, “ Philo-Israel”’ and 
a score of others, is extravagant and unscholarly beyond 
belief. Great stress is laid upon the legendary history of 
the Coronation stone now in Westminster Abbey, which was 
brought from Scone by King Edward I., and which is not 
only identified with the “ Lia Fail” which accompanied the 
Scotti from Tara to Scotland, but is alleged to be the same 
as Jacob's stone at Bethel (Genesis xxxv. 14) upon which the 
patriarch poured oil and drink-offerings. None the less, 
preposterous as the whole theory must appear, one of Edward 
Hine’s booklets, “ The Identification of the British Nation 
with Lost Israel,” is said to have had a sale of a quarter of 
a million of copies. 

Some few years, however, before we reach the period of 
the great vogue of the Anglo-Israel movement, a book was 
published which has had, at least indirectly, a considerable 
influence upon recent developments. This was Taylor’s “The 
Great Pyramid: why it was built” (1859). It was to John 
Taylor that Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for Scot- 
land, dedicated his work “ Our Inheritance in the Great 
Pyramid,” in the preface to which he declares that the British 
inch as a unit of measurement had been bequeathed to our 
race from the very dawn of history, and that, as Mr. Taylor 
had shown, “ this particular inheritance of our nation did not 
come to pass by accident or chance—but was, on the contrary, 
the result of settled intelligence and high purpose arranged 
from the beginning of the world.” Let me point out that 
neither in John Taylor’s book nor in the first edition of that 
of Piazzi Smyth is there any reference to the Anglo-Israel 
theory. The only point insisted on is that the Anglo-Saxon 
race seem to have been specially chosen by the Almighty as 
the depositaries of a sacred tradition, though it is further 
insinuated that England thus possessed the key to scientific 
knowledge of the highest importance which had been em- 
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bodied by a sort of primitive revelation in the structural 
details of the Great Pyramid. But while Piazzi Smyth, by 
insisting that “ divine inspiration both suggested and gave its 
characteristic perfection to the metrology of the pyramid,” 
undoubtedly opened the door to further developments, he did 
not at first attribute to it any prophetical significance, ex- 
cepting that the last pages of his book convey a curious 
suggestion on which a word may here be said. 

It was just about this time (1864) that a resolute attempt 
had been made to introduce the metric system of weights 
. and measures into this country in lieu of our traditional 
standards. Piazzi Smyth, along with many other English 
scientists, was strongly opposed to the innovation and 
defended his views with considerable heat. Indeed, one 
cannot help suspecting that the desire to vindicate the old 
order of things had had much to do with the writing of 
“Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid.” He seemed to 
look upon the matter as a religious duty. Accordingly in 
the concluding chapter he denounces in uncompromising 
terms “the bullying of French writers and the wheedling of 
Anglo-French traders among ourselves,” he contrasts our 
“divinely-appointed” standards with the new “metrologically 
atheistic schemes—the human-devised systems from Paris,” 
and finally he seems to treat the friction between the two 
countries as ominous of dire calamities imminent in the near 
future. In fact the final paragraph of his first edition con- 
cludes on quite a tragic note. 


If {he asks] another European nation, which has al- 
ready succeeded in persuading half the kingdoms of the 
earth to receive her devices, is ready just now to take 
political offence (so inevitably productive ot war) at 
last, should Great Britain not hasten, on being bid, to 
annihilate every remnant of her high inheritance, and 
bind in its place the lowering inventions of that people 
on her brows from this time forth for ever—may not 
these be symptoms that the stormy beginning of the first 
end is nigh at hand, the present dispensation nearly con- 
cluded, and a new one with more exalted ends and of a 
wider significance, not far from commencing? 


Remote as this hint was, it seems to have suggested to 
other minds the possibility of a direct prophetic significance 
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in the measurements of the Great Pyramid. Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth, not very long after the publication of his book “Our 
Inheritance,” went to Egypt to undertake in person a more 
detailed study of the monument about which he had been 
writing. While at Cairo in 1865 he received a letter from a 
Mr. Robert Menzies, a young ship-builder, who incidentally 
declared that he had reasons for believing that his name 
had originally been Manasseh. It was Menzies, so the astro- 
nomer reports, “ who first, to my knowledge, broke ground 
in the Messianic symbolism of the Great Pyramid.’"’ Noting 
the immense superiority in height of the Grand Gallery over 
every other passage in the pyramid he became convinced 
that it must be symbolical of the Christian dispensation and 
accordingly, after studying Piazzi Smyth’s numerous dia- 
grams, he wrote: 


From the north beginning of the Grand Gallery there 
in southward procession begin the years of the Saviour’s 
earthly life, expressed at the rate of a Pyramid inch toa 
year. Three and thirty inch-years, therefore, or there- 
about, bring us right over against the mouth of the well, 
the type of His death and His glorious resurrection too; 
while the long, lofty Grand Gallery shows the dominating 
rule in the world of the blessed religion which He estab- 
lished thereby . . . and defined by the floor-length in 
inches as its exact period to be. 


It is not possible to reproduce here the plans which would 
be necessary to make the writer’s meaning fully intelligible. 
I can only say that the coincidences with which he endeavours 
to substantiate it are of the very flimsiest kind. Still, there 
cannot be a doubt that it was this suggestion of Menzies (viz., 
that the length of the Grand Gallery measured on the scale 
of one inch per year was prophetic of the entire Christian 
dispensation) which was the starting-point of all the recent 
literature which professes to derive a knowledge of the future 
from the dimensions of the Great Pyramid. Piazzi Smyth 
gave full prominence to this theory in the later editions of 
his book “Our Inheritance,” and from this source it was 
adopted and developed by a crowd of other writers, most of 
them identified with the Anglo-Israel standpoint. So far as 
Piazzi Smyth himself was concerned, his conclusions were 
relatively tentative and moderate. Noting that the Grand 
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Gallery from its beginning “ up to the foot of the great step” 
measured exactly 1,813 inches, but that to reach the next 
chamber we have either to measure through the step or over 
it, obtaintmg in the one case 1881.4 inches, in the other 
1,910, the Scottish Astronomer Royal concludes, after 
making allowance for the non-existence of any o year— 


Something, then, seems appointed to take place be- 
tween the two times of the ending, viz., between 1882-4 
and 1911 A.D., and it is much easier to say what it is not 
than what it is. It is not the “end of the world ”"—for 
there is a “ passage floor” leading on from the great 
step to the antechamber and through that to the “ King’s 
Chamber.”” And equally it is not Christ’s second coming ; 
neither is it the millennium beginning, for there is rather 
a decrease than an exaltation of Christian faith, though 
but for a short time only, indicated at that 1882.4 be- 
ginning of a momentous interval of twenty-eight years.! 


It is difficult to think of anything so particularly momen- 
tous which happened between 1882 and 1911, except in the 
sense that anything and everything, like the shape of Cleo- 
patra’s nose, may be momentous in its ultimate consequences. 
The Anglo-Israelite, Mr. Edward Hine, writing somewhere 
about 1886 and with a slight variation of the data, was 
content to point out in one of his pamphlets : — 


The rise of the great step touched A.D. 1815 [the 
Battle of Waterloo]. Near the end of its level surface 
is marked 1882 when the British protectorated Egypt. 
It is claimed by some that the end of the step touches 
1887, or the David-descended Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Year. If so the events named all come to pass in 1887 
—fitting climax of the most GLORIOUS JUBILEE. If not, 
it must be close at hand, conveying a NATIONAL WARNING 
of the most vital consequence.? 

Mr. Hine, the author of works which had an extremely 
remunerative sale for many years in a long succession of 
editions, had probably learned the wisdom of not being too 
definite in his prophecies. His eminent contemporary, Dr. 
H. Grattan Guinness,—his D.D., by the way, was conferred 


‘ “Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid”; later editions, particularly. 
that of 1890, pp. 362 seq. 

2 “The Nation Warned, by the Scripture Teachings of the Great Pyramid, 
of things to happen about 1887 and onwards—A Bird's-eye View,” by Edward 
Hine. London. No date (c. 1886). 
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by Brown University, Providence, U.S.A.—whose denuncia- 
tions of the Scarlet Woman and whose missionary tours! 
have earned him a place in the Supplement of the D.N.B., 
was equally cautious. His book “ The Approaching End of 
the Age in the Light of History, Prophecy and Science” was 
first printed in 1878, and, despite its 600 or 700 pages, 
reached an eighth edition in 1882 and numbered 14 editions 
in all. But while Dr. Guinness is able to show how all the 
events in past history were accurately determined beforehand 
by Daniel, the Apocalypse and the Great Pyramid, as he 
judiciously interprets them, he is very elusive regarding the 
future. Although he announced in 1882 that “we have al- 
ready entered on the brief final fraction of the prophetic 
times,’”’ and that “the ‘seven times’ lead on to the year A.D. 
1919 which may prove to be the close of the seventh vial” 
and again that “these ‘times’ appear to run out first in A.D. 
1844—1848 and fully in A.D. 1919—1923, still “ whether 
these are the final dates and what the exact nature of the 
terminal event may be, it is impossible to ascertain and 
foolish to surmise.” ? 

This judicious hedging is very prudent but it leaves the 
reader tantalized. A much more satisfactory prophet is 
Captain-Surgeon Robert Crossley who, in his book, “A Great 
Revelation derived from the Great Pyramid and the Word of 
God,” which was published in three volumes between 1899 
and 1908, was obliging enough to provide an accurate time- 
table. According to this forecast nothing very particular 
was likely to happen between 1910 and 1920, but the sub- 
sequent years promised to be full of interest; for example— 


1910 Israel—Great Britain—specially warned of 
coming trouble. 

1915 The division of Europe into two hostile camps. 

1919 Russia invades Palestine. 

1920 War in Europe proclaimed. The Antichrist 
appears at the head of his army—the chief of seven 
kings. The second seal opened—the rider on the red 
horse. Peace taken from the earth. 

‘ The D.N.B. speaks of “‘a five years’ missionary tour" with his second 
wife, in which he visited Switzerland, America and Canada, Japan and China, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The conditions in which these 
tours were undertaken were hardly such as marked the journeys of St. Francis 
Xavier, and Dr. Guinness did not himself visit the interior of Africa. 

2 “The Approaching End of the Age,” 8th Edn., 1882, p. 480; and icf. 
PP- 474, 672, etc. 
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1922 The third seal opened—universal famine. 

1924 The return of the Jews to Palestine—forming 
an independent state. 

1925 Sixth seal opened. The great earthquake. 
Satan’s fall to earth. 

1926 The king of the North—the Antichrist—enters 
the Holy Land with a great army. 

1932 St. Peter’s in Rome destroyed by fire. The 
Pope and the bishops assembled there perish in the 
flames. Mystic Babylon is wiped out of existence. 


Even more definite, as some of my readers may remember, 
. were the predictions of the late Mr. F. L. Rawson, the pro- 
prietor of the “ prayer-shop” in Regent Street which did a 
roaring trade in protective intercessions during the War. 
From Mr. Rawson’s “Life Understood” (a substantial volume 
costing 15 shillings, of which a second edition appeared at 
the close of 1914) one learnt that the end of the world was 
due on Monday, December 3, 1917. The calculation was 
based partly on the measurement in inches of the grand 
gallery in the Great Pyramid, partly on the Hebrew prophets 
and the date of the death of Mrs. Eddy, the foundress of 
Christian Science. Mr. Rawson supplied minute information 
regarding what would happen on the Tuesday morning, Dec. 
4th. There would be hardly anything else in the papers but 
“the details of the so-called miracles’ which had taken 
place the day before, while “the raising of the dead (so 
called) small and great’ would become universal. The 
prophet scoffed at the suggestion of any possibility of error. 
He had, as a civil engineer, been accustomed to the drafting 
of reports for more than thirty years, and he had never 
known a case when any critic had been able to put a finger 
on any mistake of his. ‘I think, therefore,” he concluded, 
“that considering the marvellous protection of God with 
which I have been surrounded, it is not likely that such a 
terrible mistake as to the date of the end could have been 
made in the greatest investigation of my life and the climax 
of my work.” 

Nevertheless an error seems to have slipped in somewhere, 
for though we have left 1917 far behind us, the end of the 
world has not yet come. 


' Rawson, “Life Understood,” 2nd Edn., p. 637. 
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The American preacher, “ Pastor” Russell, who like Mr. 
Rawson had the advantage of interpreting the hidden signifi- 
cance of the pyramid measurements after the European War 
had broken out, was not more conspicuously successful than 
the English civil engineer. In a long chapter devoted to 
the Great Pyramid in the third volume of his “ Studies in the 
Scriptures "—the title-page claims that 1,494,000 copies had 
been already disposed of 1—Pastor Russell recognizes three 
special times of destiny prefigured in the structure, 7.e., 
October 1874, October 1881, and October 1910. It must 
be remembered that this volume was originally written in 
1890, when October 1910 was still a long way ahead, but 
modifications have evidently been introduced at a much later 
date, after the War began. In Vol. II., p. 242, we are 
definitely told that the year 1874 marked the second (but 
unseen) advent of Jesus the Messiah which was to last for 
40 years so that “the present governments must all be over- 
turned about the close of A.D. 1914.” “ The destruction of 
Babylon ”’—by which we are to understand “ the present or- 
ganization and order of society, as represented by her states- 
men and her clergy” and notably by the Church of Rome— 
“will be fully accomplished by 1915.”2 

Nevertheless, the Papacy still continues and has lost 
nothing of its influence, while no substantial change has 
taken place in the government of England, the United States, 


‘ The dissemination of this series of volumes (the seventh volume is a 
posthumous collection of Pastor Russell's miscellaneous utterances) forms to 
my thinking one of the most remarkable and illuminating of the religious 
phenomena of our age. Purchasable at an extraordinarily low price and dis- 
tributed mainly by a system of colportage, the said series under the name 
“Studies in the Scriptures"’ claims a sale which seems to eclipse all other 
records. The title-page of the 1917 edition of Vol. I., ‘“‘ The Plan of the Ages,” 
previously called ‘* Millennial Dawn," a book of 400 pages, bears the imprint 
“4,611,000 Edition,’ and in the Preface Pastor Russell says: “ The first 
edition in its present form was issued in 1886. Since then one edition has 
followed another in rapid succession and in twenty different languages, until 
now there are nearly five million copies of it in the hands of the people all the 
world over." Of course there is no possible means of checking these 
statistics; but someone must have paid for the printing of the books, and 
the fact remains that, during the War itself, a new and revised issue ;(1917) 
of the first six volumes, closely printed, bound in cloth and totalling more than 
3,000 crown 8vo. pages, was obtainable from the publishing agency at an 
average cost of Is.3d. each, i.e., 7s.6d. for the whole set of six bound 
volumes. The second volume claimed to have reached a sale of 1,667,000, 
and the sixth (738 pp.) of 328,000. So far as the bulk of ‘the contents go, 
I should be disposed to characterize them as crazy biblical fanaticism with a 
strongly socialistic, if not anarchistic, colouring. 

2 See “Studies in the Scriptures,” Vol. II., pp. 79, 99, 187, 242, 245; 
Vol. III., pp. 149—150, 153; Vol- IV., pp- 79, 11, etc. 
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France, Spain, Italy, and a multitude of minor kingdoms. 
Perhaps nothing will serve better to indicate the craziness of 
all these interpretations of the Pyramid measurements than 
the fact that the momentous date, October 1881, could be 
identified by Pastor Russell with nothing more important to 
the world than the publication of a small book of his own. 
In the autumn of that year “ Food for Thinking Christians” 
was issued and “ circulated to the extent of 1,400,000 copies 
throughout the United States and Great Britain.” Con- 
sidering that, as he tells us himself, it was “distributed 
- gratuitously at the church doors in all the largest cities on 
three successive Sundays,” this does not seem so very remark- 
-able, particularly when we learn that one of Mr. Russell’s 
admirers defrayed all the expenses.* 

It will be readily understood from these few specimens 
that no very marked success had attended the earlier attempts 
to interpret the Pyramid data chronologically. Piazzi Smyth, 
as we have seen, regarded the structure as a work built at 
the very threshold of history by God’s chosen people acting 
under the immediate inspiration of the Almighty Himself; 
and he consequently inferred that every detail might be sig- 
nificant of some hidden mystery. This was quite enough to 
suggest to anyone like Menzies, whose mind was already 
filled with speculations as to the approaching end of the 
world, that the data which Piazzi Smyth set down concerning 
the length of the Grand Gallery—1,813 inches up to the step, 
1,881 inches through the step, 1,910 inches over the step— 
must contain some direct reference to the era Anno Domini 
in which we are living. Seeing, however, that the world has 
gone on in spite of prophecies to the contrary and that we 
have now left all these dates behind without any remarkable 
convulsion which could be identified convincingly with the 
indications noted, later investigators in the same field— 
among whom Mr. D. Davidson, the author of the Morning 
Post articles, is easily the most voluminous, the most be- 
wilderingly intricate, and the most self-confident—have seen 
the necessity of shifting their ground. By modifying the 
data upon one pretext or another, by squeezing here and en- 
larging there, the figures may be induced to fit in with a 
time-scheme which as things stand at present seems to present 
a certain measure of probability. But the most important 


$ “Studies in the Scriptures,” Vol. III., p. 367. 
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innovation introduced by recent interpreters has been the 
change of rate after the “step.” ‘‘ Towards the end of the 
Grand Gallery,” says Mr. Jarrold, “the ‘Great Step’ marks 
the date 1844 A.D. It was in this year that the Sultan of 
Turkey was forced by the Powers to give religious liberty to 
the Jews.” But after thus interpreting the significance of 
the Grand Gallery measurements on the hypothesis of one 
inch to the year, the same writer continues: 


The Pyramid’s scale of chronology at this period 
changes into one inch to the month ratio—from the date 
of the “Great Step” 1844. Previously it was one inch 
to the year. It would therefore appear that the events 
to happen in these days in which we are now living 
were considered to be of such importance that a detailed 
delineation of them was considered desirable for the 
enlightenment of those who care to read and the enlu- 
mination of the Pyramid’s symbolism and chronology.! 


It is to be feared that another and still more probable 
conclusion is that the whole computation is a piece of 
humbug, and that those who have an interest in exploiting 
the credulity of their fellow citizens will always find some 
new shift, some new principle to introduce, whenever the 
event which they predicted fails to come off at the period 
announced. None the less the number of those who allow 
themselves to be deluded by these prophecies is so great that 
no condemnation can be too strong for the scaremongers like 
Messrs. Davidson and Jarrold who flood the country with 
such announcements as the following: 


It is not until the measurements reach the period indi- 
cating the year 1928 that any really pronounced feature 
is encountered, when at this point is reached the com- 
mencement of the low passage leading to the King’s 
Chamber. What the low passage portends it is difficult 
to say, but it probably indicates the sudden announce- 
ment of a World Upheaval exceeding in intensity the up- 
heaval of the late war, indeed none other than the chaos 
which will lead us to the Armageddon of Revelations. 


* “Our Great Heritage with its Responsibilities. _ How and where to 
find the title-deeds,” by W. T. F. Jarrold. London, 1927. Pp. 231—232. 
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Similarly Mr. Davidson indicates the interval between 
May 29, 1928, and Sept. 16, 1936, corresponding to the 
“low passage” which leads immediately into the King’s 
Chamber, as a period of “ final tribulation,” though he wisely 
secures himself by saying that “it does not necessarily begin 
with war.’’! None the less, the whole of this literature 
seems to me singularly mischievous. Whether intentionally 
or otherwise, it keeps alive a spirit of nervous apprehension, 
and it is precisely in such an atmosphere that national panics 
with all their attendant evils are apt to be generated. It 
‘is a form of prophecy which unfortunately contributes not 
a little to bring about its own fulfilment. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


t D. Davidson, “Talks on the Great Pyramid," No.1. ‘“‘ The Science of 
the Pyramid’s Revelation,” No. I, p. Io. 


























A PROGRAMME FOR THE CATHOLIC 
SOCIAL GUILD 


HANKS to two American writers and an American 
publishing house we have admirably documented 
histories of modern Catholic social movements in 
France and England.t This article is not to be a review 
of the two books but an endeavour to bring out certain 
practical lessons for the Catholics of this country. If there 
is to be any review it will be of the Catholic social work 
done in this country since 1913 when the present writer 
contributed two articles to these pages on “ The Work Before 
the Catholic Social Guild” and “Catholic Principles and 
Social Policy.”* During the fifteen years since those articles 
were written, the writer has been actively associated with 
the efforts of the Catholic Social Guild to formulate and 
realize its programmes. 

Comparing Prof. Moon’s book with that of Miss McEntee, 
the story to be told of France is much richer and greater 
than what can be told of England. It could hardly be 
otherwise. France had such giants as Ozanam and Lacordaire 
to devote their genius to the social question, she had a 
sociologist of the standing of Le Play to stimulate thinking, 
later she had a heaven-sent popularizer in the Comte Albert 
de Mun. These are only four of forty world-famous names 
inscribed on the banners of the French Catholic social move- 
ment. Moreover France had a far more numerous body of 
Catholics than England and she had Catholic universities, 
so that a succession of competent Catholic economists and 
sociologists was assured. It has been very different in Eng- 
land. We have had Cardinal Manning who deservedly ranks 
among the greatest Catholic leaders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; we have had Father Charles Plater, S.J., who, as an 
inspirational force, may rank with the very highest; and we 
have had Charles Stanton Devas whose intellectual value has 
never been sufficiently appreciated. Apart from these three 
the Catholic social movement in England has no great names. 
Bishop Bagshawe of Nottingham has been hailed as a 


‘ “The Labour Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France,” 
by Parker Thomas Moon; and “The Social Catholic Movement in Great 
Britain,” by Georgiana Putnam McEntee. The Macmillan Company. 

* Tue Montn, January and December, 1913. 
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pioneer of the Catholic social movement because of a tren- 
chant pamphlet, “ Mercy and Justice to the Poor,” but the 
eminence attained by this prelate in the eyes of foreign 
observers.was due to the flatness of the surrounding country. 

Catholic social literature in England is scanty and jejune 
compared with that of France, to say nothing of other con- 
tinental countries. The pamphlets and primers published by 
the Catholic Social Guild have indeed been excellent in their 
way. Americans have paid us the compliment of saying that 
they have nothing to equal them, though America has a 
number of Catholic universities and must therefore have a 
number of trained Catholic economists. However, America 
has an illustrious leader of Catholic social thought in Rev. 
' Dr. John A. Ryan. His works are read by Catholic students 
- all over the world, and by non-Catholic experts in the United 
States he is recognized as an authority who cannot be 
ignored. In England to-day there is no one who has at- 
tained national distinction in Economic Science and who can 
be looked upon as one having authority in expounding a 
Catholic view of economic questions. In Theology and 
Philosophy and Biblical Scholarship I doubt not we can more 
than hold our own with non-Catholics; in History we have 
Cardinal Gasquet, and in the Physical Sciences we have Pro- 
fessor Windle who knows whereof he speaks. We are not 
so well represented in Economics. 

The reader may feel that this article is developing into a 
lament of British Catholic inferiority in Economic Science 
but the point to which we are leading up will not be any- 
thing so invidious and futile. It has to be emphasized, 
however, that in England we lack the solid and up-to-date 
literature of Catholic social science which is possessed by 
Catholics on the Continent. We lack also a “ programme” 
of Catholic social reconstruction, an outline of a Catholic 
social order and industrial system such as was put forward 
by Vogelsang for German-speaking Catholics and by the 
““ Social Catholic ” school in France. I am well aware that 
some of our continental fellow-Catholics will congratulate 
us on our freedom from such ambitious projects which may 
be more of a distraction than a help to practical effort. 
I give my own views after nearly twenty years of close and 
active association with the Catholic social movement in this 
country, and I am convinced that a large programme is now 
a necessity if our work is not to slow down into stagnation. 
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Catholic social work in Britain has been humdrum and 
pedestrian. We have not given the nation a lead, we have 
simply spurred ourselves to keep pace with the most pro- 
gressive of our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen in social 
action. Considering our preoccupation with vital religious 
and educational concerns, we have done exceedingly well in 
social work. Considering our resources and opportunities, 
we have perhaps done as well as the Catholics of other 
countries and, devoted admirer of the French movement 
though I be, I am inclined to think that we can show prac- 
tical results as good as France. The very limitation of 
Catholic social effort in this country has been its strength. 
For one thing, it has not spent any large proportion of its 
energy on controversy. The controversies on social doctrine 
and policy among French Catholics make an intellectually 
fascinating history, but more good would have been done if 
the zealous theoricians had been more disposed to make 
practical compromises as it is our traditional habit to do in 
England. 

The Catholic Social Guild is the chief manifestation of 
the Catholic social movement in England. It has existed 
about nineteen years and its growth has exceeded the anti- 
cipations of its first founders. Those first founders were 
scholarly, literary and what I might call upper-class men 
and women. I mean to indicate that it was not a working- 
class foundation. Yet from its very early days it became 
predominantly a working-class organization in its working. 
Its chief activities have always been its study circles and 
lectures and sales of literature in the industrial districts. 
Its local leaders have been priests and working-men. I am 
not saying this to imply any criticism against Catholics who 
are not of the working class. On the contrary I think it is 
true that the majority of the members of the Guild, those 
who pay their annual subscriptions of five shillings or more, 
belong to the middle and upper classes. What I am trying 
to emphasize is that the Guild found the most urgent need 
to be Catholic social propaganda and education amongst the 
Catholic working classes. I will go further and say that the 
Guild’s work has been much less “social” than it has been 
Catholic propaganda and apologetic. What was happening 
on a large scale when the Guild started was that Catholic 
working-men were being drawn into the Socialist movement 
and were losing the Faith in consequence. Catholic critics 
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of Socialism were not sufficiently discriminating, and amongst 
our Catholic people there was appalling confusion and ignor- 
ance as to what was the real attitude of the Church to social 
questions. Some Catholics who were active trade unionists 
or Labour politicians were looked at askance by their fellow- 
Catholics as if trade unionism and Labourism were synonym- 
ous with Socialism. These Labour Catholics often submitted 
to the judgments of ignorance and they took it to be true that 
because they had become Labourists they had ceased to be 
Catholics. 

The Catholic Social Guild came in time to prevent a 
widespread misunderstanding between Catholics and the 
‘Labour movement which threatened to have most calamitous 
results. To use a common phrase the Guild showed the 
Catholic workers ‘‘ how far they could go” in social reform 
consistently with loyalty to the Church. It has also been the 
mission of the Guild to strengthen Catholic feeling among 
the Catholic working classes by showing them that the Church 
is not merely tolerant of desires for social reform but is and 
always has been a great agency making for reform. 

One may suppose that if it had not been done by the 
Catholic Social Guild it would have been done by God’s 
grace in some other way, but in point of historical fact I 
believe that the Catholic Social Guild has been the provi- 
dential instrument for averting a disastrous enmity between 
the Church and the Labour movement in this country. 

Another thing of the highest importance the Guild has 
done: it has made Catholic Labour education keep pace with 
non-Catholic Labour education. Catholic workers have been 
made more or less equal to non-Catholic workers, and this 
has enabled Catholics to maintain something like their share 
of influence and leadership in Labour movements. 

I refer to the vitally important work of the Guild not to 
praise it but to point out a limitation and the need for 
development. The Guild has been training non-commis- 
sioned officers but not a Higher Command. It has catered 
for study-clubs but not for a Staff College. It has produced 
pamphlets and primers but no advanced text-books. “‘ When 
is the Catholic Social Guild going to grow up?” asked a 
friendly reviewer when he received the revised edition of the 
late Monsignor Parkinson’s “Primer of Social Science.” 
Thanks largely to the Guild itself a great many Catholics in 
this country have passed beyond the primary stage of social 
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education, but they can obtain nothing more advanced from 
Catholic sources. 

I am not an outsider urging shortcomings against the 
Catholic Social Guild. I am an insider trying to make 
understood the Guild’s need of development. The Guild is 
an organism which must grow or decay. One most important 
work of the Guild, that of dispelling crude ignorance about 
the attitude of the Church to Labour, has been accomplished. 
The very elementary education has been successfully im- 
parted. But what is to follow? When a young man has 
spent a year or two on the “ Primer of Social Science” what 
is he to do next? Keep him four or five years at other books 
and the question still arises. We may say that the Catholic 
study club member will be able to put his knowledge to use 
in everyday life, in talking to his fellows in the workshop 
and in attendance at the meetings of his trade union or 
political party. This is a half-truth. It ignores the fact 
that the young man or woman who acquires some knowledge 
and is keen enough to make a propagandist or to make 
application of that knowledge is just the one who will always 
be wanting more knowledge, more knowledge, that is, of the 
subject in hand, not of some other subject. It is not entirely 
satisfying to change from a primer on citizenship to a primer 
on Eugenics and then a primer on housing and so on through 
the list of primers available. The Guild by its educational 
work has been creating desires it is unable to satisfy. It 
leads students so far and then stops. 

I would have what I say regarded as the evidence of a 
witness which may be rebutted by the weight of other evi- 
dence, but I believe it to be a fact that the social study ciubs 
are not flourishing as they once did, that the Guild finds it 
easier to get new members than to retain old ones, that those 
who used to be the keenest local workers for social study 
clubs are dropping out of the movement. In some places 
the interest of C.S.G. has been transferred to the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. It has been said there is more obvious 
utility in membership of an Evidence Guild class, preparing 
as it does for outdoor propaganda, than of a social study 
circle. 

It would be narrow and foolish to think there can be com- 
petition between the Catholic Social Guild and the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. Evidence Guild lecturers testify strongly 
to the demand for Catholic answers to social questions, and 
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though they are precluded from dealing with such questions 
on Evidence Guild platforms, those who have done a course 
of Catholic social study acknowledge that it is of great 
indirect assistance to them in their Evidence work. 

I now come to the positive and practical part of this 
article. My submission is that the Catholic Social Guild 
needs to break new ground. It needs to become definitely 
more than an organization for study. It should embark 
upon propaganda for some definite social reforms. There 
has always been in the Guild a desire for a Catholic social 
‘programme. It might be said it has had temporary pro- 
grammes at different times. I think this is true and that 
‘ the temporary programmes have justified themselves. Miss 
_ McEntee reminds us that in 1912 the then Bishop of North- 
ampton, now Archbishop of Liverpool and President of the 
Catholic Social Guild, ‘“‘ set forth a definite programme of 
social reform.” It was a good programme, and a consider- 
able part of it is now embodied in the law of the land. But, 
truth to tell, the Guild did not concern itself very actively 
with furthering this programme because in those days it was 
more necessary to familiarize Catholic workers with the 
simplest methods and most elementary principles of social 
study. Anyhow the need is for a programme to-day. It is 
not that the Guild should declare itself decisively on every 
social problem under public discussion. The programme 
may consist of a very few items provided that they are of 
widespread appeal. Three such items may be here suggested: 

(1) Settlement of all industrial disputes by peaceful 
methods instead of by strikes or lock-outs. 

(2) Family Allowances in supplement to wages as a 
means of adjusting income to human needs. 

(3) Industrial councils representing employers and em- 
ployed to regulate industry for the common welfare. Such 
councils would be analogous in principle to the medieval 
Guilds. 

Such a programme would not be a class programme or a 
party programme. There can hardly be any doubt of its 
practicability. Regarding the first item, several large in- 
dustries in this country may be said to have realized the 
ideal, and what some have done others can do. With regard 
to Family Allowances, this is a system in beneficial operation 
all over Europe! and one recommended for this country by 


' See “A Living Wage or Family Endowment,” by J. B. Kraus, S.J., 
Tue Montn, March, 1926. 
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the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry. As for the 
third item, it means very much the same as the Whitley 
Councils which, if they have not realized all hopes, have 
not failed for any intrinsic unsoundness, but because of the 
lack of the essential spirit of good-will. 

Though the three aims here put forward are attainable 
they are not too easy to be worth while. They would afford 
scope for our best efforts for a long time to come. They 
bristle with problems which are a stimulus to study and 
discussion. They are problems on which a good deal of 
excellent literature, acceptable to Catholics, is available. Put 
forward the propaganda of such a programme as an ob- 
jective to social students and I believe our study clubs would 
be re-vitalized. If outdoor Catholic social propaganda is 
desired, here is a programme we can put before our fellow- 
countrymen as an embodiment of Catholic social principles. 
The advocacy of such a programme would give us all the 
opportunity we desire to speak of the magnificent social 
record of the Church in past ages. Moreover, the programme 
is one which we may not only advocate as propagandists 
but which as citizens and workers we can help to realize. 

The activity in study and propaganda which such a pro- 
gramme would generate would be an encouragement to our 
best Catholic thinkers to provide us with that English litera- 
ture of Catholic sociology which is much wanted. 

These thoughts are offered to my fellow-members of the 
Catholic Social Guild, but they are also intended to interest 
other Catholics in the work and problems of the Guild with 
the hope of thereby enlisting for the Guild their moral and 
material support. 


HENRY SOMERVILLE. 








THE- CATHOLIC ASPECT OF THE 
ACTION FRANCAISE 


[‘‘ L’Action Frangaise de son origine 4 nos jours : Histoirie et arrét 
d’une mystification ’’ by A. Lugan. (‘‘ Le Mouvement des Faits 
et des Idées,’’ 22 rue de la Clef, Paris V. 3 francs.) ‘‘ Pourquoi 
Rome a parlé,’’ by P. Doncceur, J. Maritain, etc. (‘‘ Spes ”’, 
17 rue Soufflot, Paris. 12 francs.) ‘‘ La Doctrine Catholique et 
l’Ecole de Maurras.’’ (‘‘ Chronique Sociale de France, 19 rue 
du Plat, Lyon. 4 francs.) ‘‘ Positivisme et Catholicisme: a 
propos de 1’A. F.’”’, by L. Laberthonniére. (written in 1911, 
published by Bloud et Gay, rue Garanciére, Paris VI. 
8 francs, 50.) ‘‘ Non: l’Action Frangaise n’a bien servi ni 
l’Eglise ni la France,’’ by Francisque Gay. (Bloud et Gay, 
10 francs.) ‘‘ Comment j’ai defendu le Pape,’’ by F. Gay. 
(10 francs.) ‘‘ Un Grand Débat catholique et frangais,’’ by J. 
Vialatoux, etc. (Bloud et Gay. 14 francs.) ‘* Documents Ponti- 
ficaux sur 1’A, F.’’ (Bloud et Gay. 3 francs.) | 


the condemnation of the movement known as the Action 
Frangaise it is necessary to recall the larger religious 
and social movement in which it has played so prominent 
and influential a part. To a foreigner the Catholic revival 
in France appears to possess an almost paradoxical character. 
It has been estimated by a French agnostic that three- 
quarters, if not four-fifths of the French bourgeoisie are to-day 
Catholics ; whereas the vast mass of the poor, and especially 
of the peasantry, are practical agnostics with a strong dislike 
of the Church. Such a situation (even allowing for exag- 
geration) is truly astonishing to Catholics who are not 
Frenchmen. In most countries the peasantry tend to be reli- 
gious, and in France itself there are still districts where the 
great bulk of the people go to Mass. Moreover the French 
bourgeoisie was notoriously regarded as unbelieving and 
“‘ Voltairian ’’ during the greater part of the nineteenth 
century. 
What has caused this change? 
In the first place there has undoubtedly been a remark- 
able revival of religion in the universities and among the 
professional classes. I have heard it maintained that the 


I N order to understand the motives which have prompted 
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majority of medical students, for instance, are now practising 
Catholics. But there is also a reason which appears difficult 
for a foreigner to grasp, but which has undoubtedly operated 
in favour of the Church among the upper and middle classes 
while it has contributed to the further alienation of the masses. 

The Catholic Church in France is popularly regarded as a 
standing protest against the French Revolution and its effects 
and therefore a bulwark against Revolutions in the future. 
It is still associated with the ancien régime in the eyes of the 
masses, although, to-day the vast majority of Catholics have 
accepted the Republic. The Church is therefore thought of 
(almost primarily) as anti-democratic by the majority of the 
people. 

It is true that the Holy See has again and again tried to 
extricate the Church from this paradoxical situation. Catho- 
licism can flourish under any form of government which is 
not actually opposed to the moral law. But a considerable 
section of French Catholics have always refused to accept 
any other than a royalist régime, and when the concordat was 
signed between the Pope and Napoleon a number of families 
went into schism and founded ‘“‘ la petite église.’”’* When 
Leo XIII. appealed to Catholics to join in the life of the 
Republic (without however asking them to abandon their 
Royalist opinions) the outcry was enormous. When Pius X. 
repeated his exhortation it was widely said that he spoke 
“* officially ’’ but was privately anxious for the overthrow 
of the Republic. Pope Pius X. protested against such 
rumours which, he said, ‘‘ we denounce with all our indig- 
nation as being absolutely false.”’ 

The French Royalists had however, by now, found a new 
and formidable leader in the person of M. Charles Maurras. 
M. Maurras was an unbeliever who had contrasted ‘‘ Catho- 
licism ’’, which he admired as essentially monarchical, with 
“* Christianity ’’, which had taught the working man the 
dangerous doctrine that he hada soul. The Catholic Church 
had captured Christianity and rendered it harmless; it had 
set the Magnificat to a splendid chant which, he said, ‘‘ atten- 
uates its poison ’’ (Chemin de Paradis, p. xxix.). M. Maur- 
ras was one of the principal writers in a review called the 
Action Frangaise which was religiously atheistic and politi- 
cally nationalist and which he had managed to inspire 
with his Royalist ideals. But finding that the Royalist tra- 


* See THz Montu, December, 1919, “‘A Moribund Schism”, by the 
Comtesse de Courson. 
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dition was strong only among the Catholics, M. Maurras 
ceased to develop his anti-Christian theories in public, though 
he did not withdraw them.’ (They can be studied in such 
a book as Abbé Pierre’s ‘‘ Avec Nietzsche 4 l’assaut du Chris- 
tianisme ’’). His aim henceforth was to become the leader of 
the French Catholic Royalists. His extraordinarily subtle 
and passionate eloquence was now devoted to defending the 
Catholic Church against democratic anti-clericals. Splendid 
pictures of the Church as the home of order, of tradition and 
of authority fascinated thousands of Catholics who did not 
- realize how thoroughly their author had thought out his 
anti-Christian interpretation of Catholicism. All their here- 
.ditary prejudices were confirmed by this unbeliever, whose 
conversion to the Faith was confidently anticipated: anti- 
Republicanism, anti-Modernism and attacks on Freemasonry 
seemed to justify the confidence of Catholics in their new 
chief. But his supreme qualification appeared in his truly 
ferocious campaigns against the Prussian and the Jew. It 
was on this terrain especially that the Action Frangaise won 
first the esteem, then the trustful alliance and finally the en- 
thusiastic obedience of many thousands of French Catholics 
of the upper and middle classes. 

The Action Frangaise first leapt into fame in the campaign 
against Dreyfus. It will be remembered that Dreyfus was a 
Jewish officer in the French Army. He was accused of be- 
traying military secrets to Germany, was convicted by court- 
martial and exiled to Devil’s Island. But his friends, and the 
Jews in general, being convinced that another and not he was 
the traitor, obtained a re-trial. Again he was condemned, 
but was pardoned by the President of the Republic. In 1906 
the Supreme Court, having ascertained that certain important 
evidence had not been presented to the military judges or 
to the supreme court itself, annulled the second sentence of 
the court-martial. 

The great majority of French Catholics believed that Drey- 
fus was guilty, although a small minority, forming a society 
called the Catholic Association for the Defence of Justice, 
regarded him as falsely accused. So vehement indeed did 
Catholic opinion become during the many years of this 
‘* affair ’’ that any Catholic who doubted the guilt of Dreyfus 
was regarded as ‘‘ suspect ”’ by his fellows. A large body of 
opinion, however, was inclined to believe that he was guilty, 


' Fresh editions of his most anti-Christian books have continued to be 
published, even to within the last few months. 
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but regarded the evidence against him as insufficient. In 
any case they regretted the identification of Catholicism with 
one view of the facts. Pope Leo XIII. is believed to have 
shared this regret. The violence of the Catholic press became 
so great that an Irish lady (who has devoted her whole life 
to working for the Church) told me that to read La Croix dur- 
ing those years was a positive temptation against her faith ; 
while a distinguished French priest gave it as his opinion that 
the whole wave of anti-clerical feeling in France was caused 
by the violence of the campaign against Dreyfus. Dreyfus 
was regarded by the Radicals as a martyr, and this wave of 
anti-clerical feeling turned all the subsequent French elections 
against the Church. According to Abbé Lugan the anti- 
clerical laws could never have been passed if the Church had 
not been associated with what was called ‘‘ the persecution 
of Dreyfus.”’ 

But though the Catholic papers like La Croix may have 
exhibited an un-Christian attitude towards Jews and Radicals 
they were as milk and water compared with their new ally, 
the Action Frangaise. 

The Action Frangaise, whose principle directors, then as 
now, were atheists, soon became the spear-head of the Catho- 
lic (or Conservative) cause. A young journalist called Léon 
Daudet, whose capacity for strong language stands without 
rival in the history of the world, had recently declared him- 
self a convert to Catholicism. M. Maurras soon enlisted his 
services in the great campaign. Henceforth it could be said 
that one of the editors of the Action Frangaise was a Catholic, 
and the recruitment of Catholics to the movement advanced 
by leaps and bounds. 

But M. Maurras himself even more than M. Daudet was 
the magnet which attracted Catholic opinion. Here was an 
unbeliever who spoke of the Catholic Church with an enthu- 
siasm and an eloquence unrivalled by her own children, 
Whatever the Catholic Press could say in praise of authority 
the Action Frangaise would say with greater eloquence ; what- 
ever its denunciation of revolutions or Jewish conspiracies or 
the increasing anti-clerical legislation was said with greater 
force by M. Maurras. Moreover, as time went on M. Maur- 
ras and his paper formed a sort of Inquisition for denouncing 
unsound Catholics. Any priest who accepted the Republic 
was subjected to the most searching criticism. Could any- 
thing of unsound tendency be found in his sermons or writ- 
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ings he was denounced as a Modernist. As Cardinal Bourne 
has lately told us the Action Frangaise went so far as to try 
and influence the appointment of bishops by the most dis- 
honourable means. As years went by anyone who opposed 
their politics was regarded by many of his fellow Catholics as 
tainted with Modernism. It was forgotten by many that five 
out of the six principal directors of the movement were con- 
vinced atheists. 

It must not, of course, be forgotten that the numerical 
strength of the Action Frangaise was comparatively small.’ 

The movement was dangerous because it instilled a Pagan 
spirit into some thousands of Catholic youths—a spirit of real 
‘national and class hatred—because it created an atmosphere 
of suspicion among Catholics themselves, and because its 
efforts were directed to influencing the leaders of the laity 
and even an important section of the clergy. 

It is important also to notice that the outspoken statement 
of anti-Christian and anti-moral principles (statements which 
are as offensive as anything in Voltaire) belong mostly to 
the earlier stages of the movement. But even as late as 1908 
an indiscreet writer in the paper suggested that they ought to 
** buy consciences, buy women, buy treason ’’ (March rst, 
1908). But by that time the number of Catholic readers was 
so great that their protests called forth from M. Maurras the 
explanation that of course ‘‘ one only buys what is for sale.”’ 
Moreover, such passages were rare; while the appeals to vio- 
lence being always directed against Jews or Communists, 
were excused and even regarded by some as a useful result of 
having non-Christian allies in the good cause. 

As we shall see, the representations of many bishops and 
Catholic leaders were already beginning to make Rome aware 
of the danger of a movement in which the leaders were mostly 
atheists and the followers mostly Catholics. These represen- 
tations led to the first condemnation by Pius X. in 1914 and 
ultimately to the final prohibitions issued by the present Pope. 
But it must be realized that the Action Francaise seemed to 
stand on very strong ground. It appeared as a movement for 
order and authority and patriotism. As such it was regarded 
as a political rather than a religious movement, and a good 
political movement at that. ‘‘ Integral Nationalism ’’ was 
its watchword and, as M. Maurras declared, in his Pro- 


' The sale of this paper never exceeded 65,000 whereas the Catholic Echo de 
Paris sells over 800,000 and the definitely ecclesiastical paper Za Crotx over 
300,000, 
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gramme of 1899: ‘‘ A true nationalist places his country 
above all things else. He conceives, discusses and resolves 
all problems in the light of their connection with the interests 
of the nation.’’ He further argued that ‘‘ genuine nationalism 
demands a monarchy, traditional, hereditary, non-parliamen- 
tary.’’ Only an hereditary king would put the nation first, 
in place of party or financial considerations, since the nation 
belonged to him. A most interesting, and in many ways con- 
vincing, defence of the Royalist thesis is made in the brilliant 
‘* History of France,’’ by M. Maurras’ disciple, Jacques 
Bainville. 

But the school of Action Frangaise was more than a politi- 
cal party. Even politically it was a ‘‘ school ’’ rather than a 
party. (I do not think it has ever succeeded in having more 
than two or three of its representatives elected for the Cham- 
ber.) But its conception of French civilization was more 
than a merely political one. Historic France is for M. Maur- 
ras the heir of Greek intelligence and Roman law. Christi- 
anity, on the other hand, is an alien growth in the Greco- 
Roman world. But, fortunately, the Roman Empire was not 
conquered by Christianity. It captured Christianity and con- 
verted it into a grand Pagan religion called Catholicism : the 
pillar of order, government and tradition, the enemy of de- 
mocracy and the French Revolution. 

** Men who do not agree upon the question as to whether 
Catholicism is true recognize that it is good,’’ wrote Maurras, 
and “‘ one might take part in the fight against those religious 
influences (of democratic tendency) that are hostile to 
Catholicism.”’ 

Thus the Action Frangaise despised all forms of sub- 
jectivism and Protestantism and easily discerned tendencies 
towards these among unsuspecting Catholics. Maurras was 
genuinely shocked by the democratic politics of many Catho- 
lics in countries like Germany, Italy, America and Australia. 
He played a prominent part in the campaign against the 
French Catholic democratic movement known as ‘“ The 
Sillon.”’ ‘‘ The Sillon ”’ foolishly attempted to identify 
Catholicism with democratic forms of government and such 
an exclusive doctrine was ultimately condemned by Rome. 
But the movement was in many ways deeply religious as was 
proved by its immediate submission to the judgment of the 
Holy See; and it suffered from the most unfair attacks in the 
Action Frangaise and also in La Croix (from the pen of a 
priest who afterwards left the Church). The condemnation 
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of ‘* The Sillon ’’ was regarded by the Action Frangaise as 
a great victory for its ‘‘ Catholic ’’ policy and when the En- 
cyclical against Modernism was published, M. Vaugeois (a 
strong atheist and the founder of the Action Frangaise) ex- 
pressed his joy by quoting almost blasphemously the words 
used by Pascal in his secret ‘‘ memorial ’’ to describe his 
ecstasy in prayer, ‘‘ Joie! joie! feu du ciel !”’ 

The Catholic attack on the Action Frangaise began in Le 
Correspondant for December 25th, 1905. But its author, M. 
Fidao, was smothered with abuse and his Italian name and 
’ descent were regarded as sufficient evidence of an anti-French 
conspiracy. In 1909 Abbé Lugan published ‘* L’Action 
‘Francaise et l’Idée Chrétienne ’’ ; and in 1910 appeared Abbé 
Pierre’s ‘‘ Avec Nietzsche a l’assaut du Christianisme ”’, 
while Pére Laberthonniére’s ‘‘ Positivisme et Catholicisme ”’ 
(in 1911) contains a full catalogue of the most lurid passages 
from the Action Frangaise and the works of its principal 
promoters. 

All the opponents of the Action Francaise were accused of 
unorthodoxy (in some cases, presumably, with justice) and as 
Monsignor Guillibert (who had been Maurras’ tutor) confided 
to the Pope in 1911: ‘‘ one thinks twice before speaking when 
one will be decried as ‘ suspect ’ the next day.’’ Moreover, 
so large a part of the French aristocracy had joined the move- 
ment that any priest who opposed it was liable to heavy finan- 
cial loss (and the French priesthood was already in an almost 
starving condition). Moreover, many priests and even 
Bishops believed that M. Maurras was soon going to succeed 
in restoring the King and the Church, and his constant lau- 
dations of the Church and the Holy See were interpreted in 
a believing and a Christian sense. Indeed whenever the 
question of a condemnation of the Action Francaise was dis- 
cussed it was argued that the Holy See could not condemn 
a primarily political movement whose leaders were not 
Catholics and also that M. Maurras’ conversion was only a 
matter of time. 

The evil effects of the movement were, however, becoming 
daily more evident. Catholic works for social betterment, 
like the Semaines Sociales, were continually bombarded with 
abuse, and Catholics were bidden to put “ politics first ’’ in 
the restoration of the Church : that is in the restoration of a 
king by means of a cowp-d’état and the promotion of M. 
Maurras as his efficient minister and Dictator. Moreover, the 
smashing of windows and even the shooting of Communists 
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often has a disturbing effect on the moral judgment. As 
Monsignor Guillibert expressed it in 1911, ‘‘ les exemples de 
defection morale ont été nombreux.’’ The young men who 
joined it as a militant Catholic movement often came to put 
politics before religion, while close association with men who 
boasted of being ‘‘ Catholic Atheists ’’ and glorified the moral 
outlook of Pagan antiquity often damaged the quality of their 
religion. The Catholics were indeed in a majority, but the 
unbelievers were the real leaders. As the Action Frangaise 
itself expressed it ‘‘ the unbelieving ‘ libertins ’, thanks to 
Maurras and some of his friends, knew very well how to 
overcome the handicap of numerical inferiority.”’ 

Episcopal protests became more numerous. In 1910 Mon- 
signor Péchenard, Bishop of Soissons, wrote a strong letter 
to Abbé Pierre in praise of his book against the Action Fran- 
¢gaise. Healso made various representations in Rome, where 
the more widespread dangers of Modernism were occupying 
the attention of the Holy See. In 1913 Monsignor Mignot, 
the Archbishop of Albi, denounced the idea that Catholics 
and Atheists could unite in advocating theoretical conclusions 
of authority, etc., based on absolutely contradictory moral 
principles. In the same year the Bishop of Nice wrote a pas- 
toral letter in which he denounced the “ return to pagan 
morals and mentality ’’, while the Bishop of Lugon addressed 
his priests on the same subject: ‘‘ Have what opinions you 
like. Be royalists, or be republicans, I say nothing about 
that. But do not give your allegiance to the Action Frangaise.”’ 
But the most important denunciation was that made privately 
in a letter to the Pope by Monsignor Guillibert, Bishop of 
Frejus, Maurras’ former master. It is a complete study of 
the practical effects of the Action Frangaise and is published 
in M. Gay’s book, ‘‘ Non: l’Action Frangaise n’a bien servi 
ni l’Eglise ni la France.’’ (Bloud and Gay). 

It is perhaps providential that Pius X. was persuaded to 
postpone the publication of his decree condemning the Action 
Frangaise signed a few months before the war broke out. The 
theory that the Papacy was the secret ally of Germany would 
have been exploited with overwhelming effect by a paper 
which became of real national importance during the war, 
when it abandoned the idea of overthrowing the Republic, 
and which has even now managed to convince thousands of 
people that its final condemnation is due to German influence. 

But during the war further representations were made by 
French Bishops regarding the paganizing influence of the 
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movement; and the eloquent appeal of the Archbishop of 
Albi to Pope Benedict XV. (revealing to him, among other 
things, the existence of a secret society of Catholics and 
‘© Catholie-Atheists ’’ for the denunciation of democrats as 
‘* suspect ’’ to the ecclesiastical authorities) ensured his rati- 
fication of the condemnation though not its immediate pub- 
lication. The pastoral letter of Monsignor de Ligonnés, the 
Royalist Bishop of Rodez, (1924) is equally emphatic. 

The belief of certain eminent French prelates in the immin- 
ent conversion of Maurras appears to have been the determin- 
ing factor in the postponement of the condemnation in 
January, 1914. The political passions roused by the war 
undoubtedly influenced Benedict XV. to its further postpone- 
‘ment. The great increase of its influence especially in Bel- 
- gium (where Maurras was voted to be the greatest modern 
thinker by the Catholic undergraduates of Louvain 
University) compelled the present Pope to act, first by de- 
nunciation and afterwards (in view of the organized rebellion) 
by forbidding the paper and the League to all Catholics. 

If it be asked what exactly are the principles condemned in 
the Action Frangaise it might be answered that they are four 
in particular :— 


(1) the idea that to be a good Catholic it is necessary to 
be a good royalist ; 

(2) that it is lawful to work even for a good end “ by all 
kind of means ’’; ‘* par tous les moyens.”’ 

(3) that Catholics may work for the restoration of the 
Church under the direction of leaders who believe that 
the supreme mission of the Church is to undo the effects 
of Christianity ; 

(4) a Pagan conception of nationalism and the State simi- 
lar to that reproved by the Pope in the case of some 
Italian thinkers. 


Above all the Church condemns a spirit of hatred and vio- 
lence which is utterly opposed to the supernatural end for 
which she exists. The deeds of violence of the Action Fran- 
gaise have multiplied since the war and have even sometimes 
been turned against the Church since the Condemnation. 

But it is equally important to remember what is not con- 
demned. Royalism is not condemned as the Pope has con- 


| ‘Enemies of Jesus Christ have proclaimed their devotion to the Roman 
Catholic Church ” wrote the Archbishop “and even theologians have been 
deceived by these errors, The awakening may be terrible.” 
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tinually explained. As Mr. Charles Petrie, writing in the 
English Review, has reminded us “‘ the Action Frangaise by 
no means includes all those who hope for a restoration of the 
monarchy. None of the Royalist Senators and Deputies are 
numbered among its members, and in many monarchist 
circles both its programme and its methods are regarded with 
suspicion.’’ (December, 1927.) 

Still less does the condemnation in any way weaken the 
condemnations of what have been described as “‘ errors of the 
left ’’ ; and the Syllabus, the condemnation of ‘* The Sillon ”’ 
and the Encyclical against Modernism are obviously as bind- 
ing as before! As the Archbishop of Chambéry observes in 
a letter to one of the readers of the Action Frangaise :—‘‘ The 
Syllabus is not revoked by the condemnation of the Action 
Frangaise. Sillonism remains the object of the Church’s 
reprobation pronounced by Pius X. as well as the Modernism 
from which it is derived.”’ 

Where then lies the essential heresy of the Action Fran- 
gaise? It is surely found in the new and equivocal meaning 
attached to such words as Order and Authority. 

For the Church, Christian society exists for the glory of 
God and the incorporation of souls with Christ. A school of 
thought which says ‘‘ you may believe in God’s existence or 
deny it, so long as you work with us for the restoration of 
order and of the Church as the guardian of order ’’ must 
necessarily meet with her condemnation. The “ order ”’ 
conceived of by the Church is the disposing of all things 
towards their end, which is the glory of God and His reign of 
charity. If the end is changed or regarded as indifferent the 
conception of ‘‘ order ’’ will be a false one. The practical 
paganism inspired by the Action Frangaise was due to its 
false objective. It was no use saying ‘‘ unite our efforts for the 
good of our country ’’ when the parties concerned were fun- 
damentally divided as to what was the good of their country. 
Both might agree that aristocracy (for instance) was a good 
thing. But the Catholic must regard aristocracy as involving 
duties as well as rights and could not subscribe to the opinion 
that ‘‘ man, when he is worthy of his name, tames his bestial 
brothers ’’ (Action Frangaise, January 15th, 1901) or the em- 
phatic assertion that the end of an aristocracy ‘‘ is not the 
general good ”’ (M. Lasserre in L’Action Frangaise). Again 
they might agree as to the desirability of a Catholic King; 
but no Catholic could subscribe to M. Bainville’s contention 
that the advantage of religious orthodoxy for a king is that 
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it puts him in a stronger position for resisting the Pope! 
This view may even account for the fact that some twenty 
thousand Catholics of the Action Frangaise are now in rebel- 
lion against Rome, although a majority of the Catholic sup- 
porters of the movement have fortunately submitted. 
Finally, though both parties might believe in authority and 
write splendid articles in praise of the Holy See, the proof of 
the pudding is, to a certain extent, at least, in the eating ; and 
the irreverent scenes in Notre Dame and the Madeleine and 
the hissing of the Holy Father in the Vatican itself are a 
. strange commentary on this authoritarian movement. Catho- 
lics obey the Holy See not because they love the idea of 
authority, but because they believe in its Divine character. Of 
' course it is answered that the refusal of the Action Frangaise 
- to obey is based on a conviction that the Pope has condemned 
them from motives of political expediency on the part of his 
entourage who have misinformed him concerning the A. F. 
But on what is the whole of this theory based? So far as I 
can make out the only evidence on which it is built is the fact 
that the annual address of the Papal Nuncio as doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps, (made just before the final condemnation 
of the Action Frangaise) contained a few words in praise of 
the pacific intentions of France as defined in one of the 
speeches of her foreign minister, M. Briand. M. Briand is 
regarded by the Action Frangaise as a traitor. Soa Vatican- 
Briand-Berlin plot was regarded as proven. This theory has 
been popularized in England by articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, the National Review and Blackwood’s Magazine. 

But what are the political advantages which the Church is 
likely to gain from the condemnation of the Action Fran- 
gaise? It is probably true that it will weaken the popular 
legend which credits the clergy with a desire to overthrow 
the Republic by violent means. That legend would have 
died a natural death but for the A. F. This may indeed 
ultimately benefit the Church in the sphere of politics. But 
the vast majority of French Catholics had already accepted 
the Republic in accordance with Catholic teaching (reiterated 
by each of the Popes) on respect for lawfully constituted 
authority. 

In Germany the condemnation has been regarded as one 
more warning from the Holy See against excessive nation- 
alism, and by some it has been thought to indicate a desire on 
the part of the Pope to please the present Poincaré govern- 
ment. But, beyond this, it has not been very widely dis- 
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cussed. The wilder view of an understanding and alliance 
between the Vatican and the French Left can hardly be taken 
seriously. It would, moreover, appear to be disproved by 
two facts: first, the fresh avowal of anti-clericalism by the 
French Radical congress, and, second, the reiterated approval 
by the Pope of General de Castelnau (notoriously a man of 
the Right) as president of the only Catholic society which 
concerns itself with political representatives. This is the vast 
organization (numbering some two and half million men) 
known as the National Catholic Federation. It seems to me 
that the survival of these more extravagant views is due to the 
wonderfully ingenious propaganda now being conducted by 
the Action Frangaise against the prestige and moral authority 
of the Holy See. That propaganda is maintained by maga- 
zines, newspapers, books, pamphlets and posters, and is on 
a far greater scale than anything attempted on the Papal 
side." This may be a powerful factor in the immediate for- 
mation of French Conservative opinion. But time is on the 
Pope’s side; and already moderate men are more and more 
impressed by the courage with which the Church has faced 
the present crisis. 
LEO WARD. 


' It is true that a fund was started by the editor of Za Vie Catholique 
(M. Francisque Gay, 3 rue Garanciére Paris vi) for propaganda in reply to the 
A.F. But, in spite of encouragements from the Pope and Bishops, and the 
compliment of stones being thrown at his windows, M. Gay’s subscription has 
been insignificant when compared with the million of francs contributed for the 
propaganda of the Action Frangaise. 











THE ENORMITIES OF MODERN 
RELIGIOUS ART 
(A PAPER READ BEFORE THE WISEMAN SOCIETY, 
OcT. 17, 1927) 


HE title offered to me for this paper is suggestive 

—but what, exactly, does it suggest? In England, 

the precise or definite is distasteful; still, by seeking 
what the words of the title mean, I will try to discover what 
: the title as a whole may mean. 
What is 4r¢ but skill? That is the root meaning of the 
- word, and no tree can do without its root. The root is what 
attaches itself to the earth, through which it draws material, 
elemental nourishment—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogenous salts, 
Mr. Huxley said. The tree’s development, what it gets from 
air and sun and dew, presupposes 7oo/s—roots in the earth. 
Art then is rooted in the earth—its roots are the skill of 
men. For art is a man’s work. Only by analogy can we 
speak of the spider’s art; else, we could speak of the art of 
a crystal. The skill, then, which is the root of art, is man’s 
skill—man, a creature with free will, made to know, love and 
serve God and to do so freely. Art is therefore deliberate 
skill. Bad art is not unskilful—it is skill contaminated, 
deprived of its proper object by folly and ill will. 

Pressing, for the fun of the thing, our parable of the 
tree, if skill is the root of art, its trunk is deliberation. Art, 
says an eminent French philosopher echoing the schoolmen, 
“abides entirely on the side of the mind.” A work of art 
is a thing which a man makes deliberately, as well as he can. 
Even bad art is that. Who were so uncharitable as to sup- 
pose that the sculptor did not make the Queen Victoria 
monument as well as he knew how? Observe then that a 
work of art is a thing—a thing made, not a deed done. 

It is, then, not an act of prudence. Even worldly prudence 
is concerned with deeds—deeds having relation to an end, 
be it worldly advantage or the Beatific Vision itself. Art is 
concerned with the thing, not the man—with the end of the 
work. Opposition between art and prudence should be like 
that between man and woman—a lovers’ quarrel; but in so 
far as it cannot but exist, for the artist it must always be 
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the work that matters and should have the victory. Michael 
Angelo retorted to Lorenzo Someone, whose portrait he had 
painted and who accused him of not making a “ good like- 
ness,’"—‘‘ Yes. But in 100 years it will be like you!”’ Herein 
he spoke true to his part of artist: it was the work that 
mattered: the “ good likeness” would have been the act of 
a merely prudent man. What then is religious art? 

Religion too has a root—ru/e. “Going into religion” is 
a putting oneself under a rule. But rule implies a ruler; 
and religion in the wide—and yet the strict—sense, is the 
rule of the supreme ruler, God. “Religious” then means 
“according to God—godly.” 

But there is also.a narrow and less strict sense adumbrated, 
I suspect, in the title of this lecture. “Religious” here 
means devoted to the service of God by the professional 
exponents of His rule—the clergy. So “religious art’’ means 
“ecclesiastical art.”” Had my title said so straight out, I 
could have saved myself trouble, gone straight to Orchard 
Street, and not have dallied thus by the way. But the word 
“religious” seduces me. It weed not mean “ecclesiastical ’’! 
Alas that ecclesiastics have “bagged” the word. To be 
religious, art must now be all-but labelled ecclesiastical. It 
must have a subject and form recognizable as what the 
Baedeker or Lunn who dwell in every mind—even in mine— 
can ticket as proper to this accredited “ church” or “ church- 
work.” It must deal with Bible, or hagiography: it must be 
Gothic, Buddhist, even Hindu. One may sympathize with 
Cardinal Newman, said to have preferred the “ classic” style 
of church-building to the “Gothic.” For no one can say 
that the “classic” style is specially religious in the eccle- 
siastical sense—do they not build banks and town-halls in 
the same manner? Conceivably the Cardinal, being that rare 
thing among ecclesiastics, a man of culture, thought that 
there was something satisfactory about a manner not 
specially labelled ‘‘ medieval”—a manner once universal in 
its application, a thing catholic, embracing all the habita- 
tions and the workshops of men. 

“ Religious,” then, must not mean just “ ecclesiastical,” 
but what is done or made according to the rule of God; and 
as God’s service is freedom, we may, loving God, do or make 
what we /ike without incurring the reproach of being irre- 
ligious. All art works, from tin-tacks to temples, may 
rightly be called “ religious.” It depends on the artist, his 
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use of his skill, his deliberation, his devotion to the rule of 
God. This last is, for the artist, a thing specially applicable 
to the work. Recta ratio factibilium—the right way of 
making things, the way God would have them made, or make 
them. ‘Be you,” says the artist to his work, “perfect, as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” Just as the material crea- 
tion is an exhibition of God’s love of Himself, so man, 
creator as it were in the second degree, makes things which 
are an exhibition of his love of God. 
_ That is not what they are for: it is what they ave. Material 
creation, ‘ Nature,” was not made in order that there might 
be an exhibition of God’s self-love, nor as when the Royal 
‘Academy gets up a memorial show of the late So and So— 
a thing done that the world may see—for that and no other 
object. Nature was not made in order that men and angels 
might rejoice. It simply és the exhibition of God’s self-love. 
It is an “accident” that we fizd it matter for praise or joy. 
So with man’s work. It is not done in order that man may 
exhibit his love of God, though pious persons may view it 
so. That exhibition is an accidental quality in man’s work, 
though a necessary one, as hardness in granite. In fact and 
essence, the things men make, as categorically distinguished 
from the deeds men do—their prudential acts—are on all fours 
with the things God makes—save that possibly they may be 
better. Art does improve on nature: that is what it is for. 
The artist, be he blacksmith or crossing-sweeper, if there 
are any nowadays, or picture-painter, is God’s way of carry- 
ing material creation to a higher plane. We are instruments 
through whom passes God’s creative power. The daisy in 
the grass is a well-made article, God knows: but it can only 
grow the way it does, of necessity. Man, and he alone, can 
know what he is doing and do it willingly, so that from what 
he makes shines a two-fold love—that of God for Himself 
and that of man for God. 

We are so used, since that glorious attack of high fever, 
the Renaissance, to regard the word “ art” as specially con- 
fined to the making of pictures, sculptures, music, books— 
the art of cook or dentist we mention only with a sort of 
condescension—and further, we are so used to thinking of 
art as primarily concerned with the imitation and criticism 
of Nature, that we have forgotten that it can be anything 
else. But the whole world and the whole history of art are 
against us. The little department of art about which we 
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make so much fuss, is not only quite ephemeral, but quite 
unimportant too. Man as imitator of Nature is, however 
clever, quite ridiculous. The simplest thing in Nature is so 
stupendously better than the cleverest imitation in paint, 
sound, stone, word. Again, man as critic of nature, however 
perspicacious and sensitive, is obviously quite inadequate. 
However pleasing it may be to ws to have reminders of places 
we have visited or should like to visit, however amusing it 
may be to look through a hole in a wall—a hole surrounded 
by a gilt frame—and think we see a landscape we love or 
a person we adore—however amusing or entrancing such 
illusion-making is, obviously God cannot delight in such 
things—can hardly have patience with them—though how 
patient He is! And however interesting it may be for us to 
hear what so and so thinks of this or that, there is little fun 
for God in our criticisms fro or con. He says, in effect, 
“Love Me; love my dog. But don’t bother to say anything 
clever about it.” 

Now modern painting, modern “ art,” is little but illusion- 
making, or criticism. For moderns, a picture is either frankly 
an illusion, a thing that looks as if it were real—‘* Hush! be 
still! it will move in a moment ”—or, frankly an exhibition 
of what Mr. So and So thinks or feels when confronted with 
his model. I am not saying that the production of such 
works is sinful or even silly. They are often delightful and 
interesting and valuable to us as citizens of “this great 
metropolis.” But they are to be judged primarily on grounds 
of prudence. Are they occasions of sin? Do they promote 
good deeds? Will they harm the young? Do they further 
that enlightened self-interest without which L.C.C. trams 
cannot pay? 

But before this modern preoccupation with verisimilitude 
and criticism, art had a very different function. But imita- 
tion and criticism were accidental to it. It was an “accident” 
(even in the colloquial sense) that a Madonna of Cimabue 
happened to be like a woman of flesh and blood, if it ever 
was so: or if the prow of a South Sea island canoe happened 
to appear to be garlanded or adorned with skulls of enemies. 
Painting and carving grew on the face of the earth like any 
other natural thing, and man had the pleasure, and the 
honour, of being the instrument of that growing. Great and 
marvellous as have been the works of men during the last 
300 years, yet they are nowhere near so great as when men 
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were content to be the instruments of the greatness of God. 
What is the work of Rodin, “that great navvying faun,” 
for all its understanding, compared with the sculpture of 
Chartres? The paintings of Michael Angelo compared with 
those on the walls of the cave-temples of Ajanta? Those 
works are not the works of a man; they are the works of 
ages, of nations, that is, of God, producing through men an 
even more poignant exhibition of His infinite love of Him- 
self than irrational nature can produce. Hence such things 
_are but seldom found in museums. They are not sufficiently 
curious, nor do they sufficiently flatter man’s love of himself. 
They are both more simple and more profound than the art 
of our vainglorious modern world. Yes! we have (the Daily 
Mail and the British Association proclaim) made the con- 
quest of Nature, achieved a truly remarkable supremacy over 
the hidden powers of matter; the products of steam and 
electricity, not to be despised, are a patent for our prowess ; 
but we have been so busy in making a host of convenient 
knick-knacks as to lose sight of the answer to Whence or 
Whither; and, save for the productions of an eccentric few, 
our art shows nothing more important than the decoration of 
the dining-room at Claridges. 

The average man with his wireless typifies our attitude. 
“I got Brussels last night.”” “What did you hear?” “Hear? 
I don’t remember.”’ Or, “ I don’t bother much about what’s 
on—I like tinkering about with the thing.” He is quite 
right! The wonder of wireless or the telephone is not what 
you hear, but the fact that you cam hear. The monstrous 
absurdity of kneeling down in a drawing-room with “ ear- 
phones ”’ on, to listen to prayers being put up at St. Martin’s 
in the Fields! And if some cultured people don’t see the 
equal absurdity of “ listening-in ’ to the Bach choir or Savoy 
band, well, it is comforting to know that the average man 
finds his real pleasure in “ tinkering about with the thing.” 

I say that the art of Chartres or Ajanta is both more 
simple and more profound than that of our Academies. 
More profound, because it is like the sea or the spring in 
April, a thing inspired—a thing having the Holy Ghost for 
its author. “ The beauty of God is the cause of the being of 
all that is,” says Aquinas: and I, even I, may say, that the 
being of God is the cause of the beauty of all that is. And 
to come nearer home, listen to the Carthusian monks when 
they sing. They don’t profess to sing—they are not in that 
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Baedeker of ours as “show singers.” But listen! It is 
the most profound of all musics. It is Nature herself giving 
willing praise to God. It is like sea and winds and married 
love—nature and God one flesh. And such arts are also 
more simple than those of our fevered times. Like St. Luke’s 
gospel, they get their overmastering beauty from nothing 
save the most straightforward good sense and good will. 
They use images as children do. “ Neither fire-light nor 
candle-light can ease my heart’s despair.”” What academician 
searching for a really poignant phrase would say such things? 
Such art is simple because it nowhere goes outside common 
experience, common mental experience. It is concerned with 
what matters to all men and matters most of all—things; not 
their imitation: love, not criticism. 

So much for “ religious art” as I mean it. What of what 
the modern world means by it—ecclesiastical art? Art of 
churches, having for its subject-matter the truths taught in 
the churches—Christian art? Catholic art? But, it is of the 
“ enormities ” of this that i am to speak! Enormities—that 
is, departures from the norm. But what is the norm? We 
must know before we can speak of departures from it. Ob- 
serve that “normal” does mof mean usual or customary. 
Else I should have to speak of the Westminster “ stations,” 
the singing at Quarr Abbey, the iron-and-concrete church of 
St. John upon Montmartre, the engravings of Mr. David 
Jones, the paintings of Mr. Stanley or Mr. Gilbert Spencer, 
for they are unusual, nor are we accustomed to them. Would 
it were so simple! 

What then is the norm of Catholic ecclesiastical art? That 
which is the product of those who live and work in the full 
and free acceptance of Catholic teaching. Impossible to 
find any such product to-day, most of all in England. This 
is distasteful, for it reminds us we cannot anywhere point to 
a people and say: “ There is a Christian folk—a folk whose 
lives, work, manners, customs, laws, speech are redolent of 
the Faith.” Modern England owes countless blessings to 
Christianity—to the present fact of Christianity as much as 
to the Christian past which moulded the life of Europe. 
Yet England is not now “ Christian” in the sense that its 
life, work, laws, speech are the obvious outcome of the appli- 
cation of the Faith to those things. No; those things are 
all contaminated by non-Christian, anti-Christian, often 
materialist considerations. And in art-work—for art is work 
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even when undertaken in the spirit of play—this is especially 
clear. The work-life of modern England is almost quite 
de-Christianized. 

Man is a responsible creature. We give him praise or 
blame. Who can blame a rabbit or a tree? Free-will is the 
cause of this. The power to choose is man’s waiure; the 
opportunity to choose, his birthright. And for a workman 
(and all, save imbeciles or parasites, are in some sense that), 
it is power of choice, with consequent responsibility, which 
marks his work as man’s. To deprive men of economic or 

‘ political freedom may or may not be bad—the suffrage, free- 

dom not to vote for the nominee of A, or not to vote for the 
- nominee of B, is not unlimited freedom!—to tie a workman 
by the leg may perhaps not be good, though while it limits 
the freedom of his legs it leaves him that of head and hand, 
which is the more important. But such tying is called slavery. 
The Church did not abolish it. You can be a good Christian 
and a slave; a good Christian, and a slave-master. But 
slavery is not fully compatible with Christian politics, and 
therefore, when slavery became economically disadvan- 
tageous, the Church was glad to see it go and even helped 
it to. 

But from the point of view we are considering, that of 
work and the workman, there is a worse thing than slavery 
and that is that condition in which, though fully enfranchized 
and free to vote against any candidate they may be good 
enough to send him, and not only enfranchized but un- 
shackled, literally unshackled, having no chain about his 
ankles and free to go to his work when the whistle blows or 
even to stay in bed,—that condition in which the workman 
has xo power of choice in his work, so that he makes nothing 
but only does what he is told. A very large majority of the 
workmen of modern England are in that condition. 

Freedom is not incompatible with discipline: but only 
with irresponsibility. By depriving the modern workman of 
responsibility we have deprived him of more than freedom ; 
we have deprived him of manhood itself—we have made him 
into a mere tool, a mere sensitive plant. Is it surprising no 
wages seem high enough? That his work has little interest 
for him and even less for us? By setting up a system of 

production in which no workman has any responsibility for 
the form or quality, the intellectual quality, of what he takes 
part in making, we have set up a system essentially evil, the 
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product of which cannot be called Christian. It is evil 
because it is contrary to the nature of man. Its product is 
unChristian because Christianity did not come to destroy but 
to fulfil the law of nature—because the law of nature is the 
law of God. 

To seek in modern England then for a norm of Catholic 
ecclesiastical art is futile; we are forced to go elsewhere, 
and anywhere else will do, to which the condition of indus- 
trialism invented by England has not spread. But it is not 
so much a place or race or time that we must find. It is 
rather an idea. There is normal Christian ecclesiastical art 
in pre-renaissance Rome, in pre-reformation England, in 
nineteenth century Spain; and if we take painting in par- 
ticular the Byzantine and Italian primitives may achieve the 
nearest to the perfect norm of all the artists of this world. 
But it is the idea that matters. The normal ecclesiastical 
art is that which, being the product of responsible Christian 
workmen working in a Christian world, is concerned neither 
with the imitation of natural appearance nor with the imita- 
tion of bygone styles of art. It flourishes like flowers. It 
is content with its own life; it is disdainful, even destructive, 
of any other. It is expository, not critical; decorative, not 
anecdotal; at one with all other arts, so that in a normal 
Christian civilization a church building or a bridge or a 
town-hall or a farm-house are all of one mind—and, in such 
a Civilization, painting and sculpture are simply parts of the 
art of building and painters and sculptors are simply parts 
of the gang of builders. 

Such is the idea of normality; and among sculptures that 
thirteenth century wooden crucifix in the Louvre is normal 
ecclesiastical sculpture; among paintings, the Cimabue 
Madonna in the National Gallery; among buildings, San 
Clemente at Rome; in music, the plain-chant ; among books, 
the Bible. 

It only remains to speak of “ the enormities of modern 
ecclesiastical art.” But we are surrounded by enormities, 
immersed in them, almost persuaded by them to be anything 
else than Christians. . . . 

Were it not that more than nine-tenths of the Catholics of 
modern England are factory-hands and live in suburbs, there 
is no doubt but that modern ecclesiastical art would drive 
them into atheism; it makes godliness so awful. The ser- 
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geant at the door of Westminster Cathedral said to me once: 
“They'll never fill the cathedral until they bring back 
Gounod.”” .He was wrong; but he voiced a popular view. 
Most modern people are quite content with modern eccle- 
siastical art; it does represent what they take to be the 
proper thing for churches and that is no doubt why they 
assume that Christianity is not the proper thing for busi- 
ness or manufacture. 

I do not mean that I would prefer the comparative decency 
of high-church culture! The Catholic Church is not a cul- 
tured clique—that may, at any rate, be proudly boasted of 
her. Infinitely preferable to the Cowley Fathers’ church at 
Oxford is any low-brow slum Catholic church in Liverpool 
and, after all, our friends in ——-— Street, degraded though 
they are, are at any rate the lineal descendants of the pre- 
industrial tradition—they are bad because they have gof bad, 
badder and badder, not because they started bad; and they 
still retain certain goodnesses of a negative sort; they aren’t 
high-brow; they aren’t “ artistic’ in the South Kensington 
Art School sense; but they’re just vulgar and sentimental 
and commercial. And while the world we live in is also all 
those things, the Catholic priest and his flock do quite right 
to patronize them. Heaven forbid that the priesthood should 
come to be considered a cultured profession. It is only by 
a happy accident that a priest is a man of culture. For just 
as we deposit our money with our banker and get him to 
manage our current account and are very obedient, even 
subservient, to him when we have no balance to speak of, and 
give him credit for almost unlimited wisdom in matters of 
finance but expect no sort of understanding from him in 
anything else: so we may, with much greater confidence, 
deposit all that concerns our faith and morals in the hands 
of our parish priest nor deem it a hardship because he takes 
no sort of interest in art—is even rather frightened of it as 
being a danger—as unnecessary to Salvation and likely to 
seduce us from things that are necessary. 

There is another kind of enormity which I may call the 
sham antique. I once heard a merchant of this class of 
goods say, “I believe old masters can be made to pay.” 
I believe he Aas made them pay—pay through the nose too. 
What the Medici Society does for suburbia, this kind of 
church-furniture shop does for churches. They supply re- 
productions of Botticelli or della Robbia. They are enor- 
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mously proud of this, and a certain kind of cultured person 
aids and abets them. They say, very justly, “ How bad the 
ordinary ecclesiastical statue is—” and then they go on, 
‘“‘ What a pity, now that reproductions of old masters are so 
cheap, people don’t have ¢kem in churches.” This sounds 
plausible enough and many people are taken in by it. Never- 
theless, the argument is entirely specious. It is zo¢ better to 
have reproductions of old masters than bad modern things. 

We are all so many little sweethearts to God: are we going 
to fob Him off with borrowed kisses, with even the best 
Elizabethan love-songs? Would He not rather have the vulgar 
endearments which are our own? That is just the trouble 
—the ordinary church-furniture shop provides love-tokens 
which are in no sense our own—still the remedy is not the 
“old master”; the remedy is “ going without’ and singing 
canticles to God in our hearts. 

Another enormity, one much older than this modern “ old 
master ”’ fashion, is the sham Gothic and sham Classic busi- 
ness. That the nineteenth century with its intense appetite 
for any kind of material progress should, in its cups, so to 
speak, get maudlin over medizval architecture or “ the glory 
that was Greece’ is so amazing, so comic and at the same 
time so foul, that I will not attempt to express its full 
enormity. 

Nor will I attempt to suggest remedies. I can only con- 
clude with the expression of a pious hope that a sort of 
“ Cistercian reform’ may be inaugurated and that just as 
in secular architecture there is a laudable tendency for archi- 
tects to eschew all ornament and sculpture—because such 
things are not really compatible with modern methods of 
building—so in ecclesiastical architecture and furnishing we 
may live to see plain bricks and mortar and cement, with 
wooden crosses for Stations and only such paintings and 
sculpture as responsible artists can be found to make. 


ERIC GILL, T.O.S.D. 


[Any inequalities in this paper must not be put down to 
Mr. Gill. It was too long, and he permitted me to 
shorten it. I trust I have tampered with no single 
thought.—C.C.M.] 
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I. 

LKIMEDON left Sparté on a day of heavy clouds, 
and as he looked back he could scarcely see the 
castle, so one was its colour with the hills behind it. 
Darkness was on it like a hood; the house was shrunken and 
hardly to be seen for the swallowing shadows full of ghosts. 
The ghosts came down upon the whole valley; and save for 

them, no one now went to visit Menelaos and his wife. 
The young man travelled north, and came to Korinthos, 
having skirted the territory of the kings of Argos without 
entering it. He was bewildered to find in Korinthos hardly 
the memory itself of Agamemnon. The place was in con- 
fusion and the kings around had drifted away from their 
allegiances. There was talk of Korinthos going back to 
the earlier kings whom Agamemnon had displaced. The 
moment Alkimedon began in his simplicity to ask questions 


1 I have already registered my belief that explanations are repulsive ; when 
they explain what does not exist and never will, they are also absurd. Still, 
I am bidden explain this fragment of what might have existed, lest even as 
a fragment it be too unintelligible. I wanted to take a family of Greek stock, 
and trace its history from about 1500 B.c., to 50 or so A.D. Readers of THE 
Mont have already suffered (in 1923) from the rehearsal of its vicissitudes 
up to the year 1240 or so B-c. Alkimedon, its representative at that time, had 
visited Helen of Troy, in her old age, in Lakedaimon. These chapters will 
pursue the history of the family of the Medontidai down to 900 B.c. and! 
Homer. The family develops on both sides of the sea—in what became 
“Greece,” and in that Asiatic Greek-speaking world which became “ Ionia.” 
By 53 a-D., the whole of Greek psychology should have poured into the Medon 
who shall then represent his clan. He shall be a silversmith in Ephesus, 
just when St.Paul is preaching there. He shall then marry a Jewish girl, 
descendant of a family whose history, also from 1500 B.c., should be traced 
in a second volume, never, I suppose, to be written. Into her, the Hebrew 
psychology should irresistibly have poured. The descendants of these two 
must grow up within the Roman Empire: they become Christians about 250 
A-D. One part of them should settle, after the sack of Rome, in Gaul, remain 
Latin-minded, and become French. Another part will have gone to the Rhine- 
Danube frontier, must settle there, become northernized, and in due time cross 
to England and become English. This ought to occupy quite two volumes, 
which really might have been written had Father R. P. Garrold, S.J., survived 
to collaborate with me. After the French Revolution, the French descendants 
of the Medontidai, who shall be by then the Médun de Saint-Romain-des- 
Monts, shall take refuge at Twickenham, and a daughter of their house can 
marry a Mr. Medd, descendant of the Teutonized, Anglicized, Medontidai. Thus 
Greek, Hebrew, Asiatic, Egyptian, Latin, French, German, English elements 
shall unite in the psychology of that young man who shall be their offspring 
by 1950 a-D., and he must be a perfectly average young man none the less, 
though I confess that only the vast Res Catholica shall be able to suit and 
capture him.—Since I have about two days per annum free for writing this sort 
of thing, I foresee that the volumes would be finished, if ever, about the year 
2000. But I am naif enough to beg my readers (if any) to believe that the 
details are accurate. If I say that a rock is red, Pausanias (or some such 
person) will have seen it, marked that it was red, and registered the fact. 
And I believe that at least the characters could have thought what I say 
they thought. Meanwhile, the thing is sure to be full of mistakes. I am 
sorry for this; but it is human, and inevitable —C.C.M. 
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about the murdered king, he found himself scowled upon, 
and even in Korinthos the whole tale of Ilios seemed losing 
itself in a forgetful dream. He went quickly on to Athenai 
and found a welcome from his uncle Neomedén and his 
many ‘cousins. 

The Medontidai were very happily situated in Attika, be- 
cause their farms were not only upon the plain but on the 
slopes of Pentelikos; so that they were able to profit by 
the rich soil, and also to run up into the mountain .when 
raiders were going to and fro. Neomedén was indeed much 
richer than before the war, because the male part of two 
neighbouring families had been destroyed, and on his return 
he married the daughter who was sole heiress to one of these 
plots of land, and as for the other, it had been left quite 
desolate, and Metaneira, his mother, had prudently enclosed 
it within his boundary stones. So when he came back he 
found a long strip of territory ready for him. 

All the same, life was agitated, because of the restlessness 
of the peoples to north and south of Attika. The war had 
taken such a number of men away from their homes that 
the border tribes found it easy to descend on the fields and 
ravage them. When Alkimedon told Neomedén that before 
returning to Troié he thought of going north, in order to see 
some of the places his father had told him of, his uncle 
strongly dissuaded him. 

“ The gods alone know,” said he, “what we are coming to. 
Worse things are happening since the war than ever before 
it. Look for yourself. All those huts belong to refugees 
from over the border beyond Marathon. Any day you will 
see troops of them coming into Attika. It is appalling. 
There is no room for them. We are overcrowded as it is. 
There is no food for them. The dear gods themselves 
cannot give four harvests a year. There will be nothing 
for it but to send them all over to you, to be colonists.” 

“ Who is uprooting them?” asked Alkimedon. 

“It is a shame to own it,” said the old noble. “But 
beyond doubt the Boiédtoi are responsible. You have not 
heard of them? I should hope not. They lived in the 
marshes up behind Kadmeian Thebai, up there, well beyond 
Marathon, and they have the wits of eels. They keep coming 
out of their mud and eating up old names. What is Thebai 
to-day? What is Tanagra? Ghosts, and no more.” 

“It was from further still that our ancestors came, from 
what my father told me.” 
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“ Further indeed, and the further the worse. There, by 
the famous Spercheios, Akhilleus had his kingdom. Where 
are the Murmidons now? I ask not where are the Hellenés 
that lived near them, for they are among the worst that 
trouble us down here. But as for Akhilleus, well, he of 
course was killed; but where is his son? The gods know. 
My dear Alkimedon, men are a dream and their generations 
are like leaves on the winds of winter. The very land up 
yonder, so they tell me, disdains to remain the same, but the 
rivers go now this way and now that, and spout forth mud 
into the sea, and the harbour castles are lost in the land and 
the shore deserts them, and fishermen keep cattle and the 
kings are dead or swineherds. Pelasgic Argos? There is 
no more any such thing, so full is it of Phettaloi and Dorieés, 
and as for these, there is no end to them. Never so insolent 
a mob. They have poured over their mountains and have 
taken possession of the thrice sacred cave of Putho and say 
it is theirs, though if there is one god who is ours, who 
should it be but Apollon Patréés? Well, there is always 
fighting going on around the cave, and I suppose there 
always will be; after all, the Archer Apollon turned many 
gods forth from the cave before he settled into it himself, 
though may I incur no contagion for having said so. And 
I am told those boors are building boats and sailing across 
the sea to make worse confusion among the cities of that 
poor Agamemnon. What a fool the man was, after all, 
though we should all stick together, I know. Still, he is 
gone, long ago, and a fool he was, for sure, because though 
I suppose we have got a few advantages from the war, I am 
very doubtful whether the whole thing was worth it.” 

“Anyone,” said Alkimedon, “can now sail through the 
straits who wants to. But who does want to? No one has 
any ships left worth mentioning.” 

“ If you ask me,” said his uncle, “by the time we are ready 
to send commerce to and fro as of old, Ilios will be just as 
strong as ever she was, and the straits will be shut to us once 
again.” 

“Anyhow,” said his son, Akastos, “ we did succeed in 
starving the vile city out. I am not so base as to suggest 
that our heroic captains and kings did not work marvels; 
but there is no harm in confessing at this time of day that 
if we had not starved the city out by surrounding it, we might 
have assaulted it till the gods died upon Olympos, but we 
should never have taken it. Give me battles on this side of 
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the sea. Give me the chance of getting at these Dorieés, 
and then we shall have some fighting worth talking of. Ten 
years behind trenches on the plain of Ilios! The gods 
forbid that it should happen twice.” 

This young man Akastos was full of no less subtlety than 
ardour. As he grew older it became clear to him that 
though the dwellers round Athenai, by virtue of being the 
last to the east and the south, and having nothing but sea 
beyond them, and but one small fertile plain fenced with 
mountains, were less exposed to envy and invasion than most, 
yet they would be in constant peril if they could not defend 
themselves in case of need. The sons of Theseus had been 
poor kings; and if anything had happened during their time, 
the land would have been in a bad way. So when he in his 
turn was now an old man, he persuaded his fellow nobles in 
the Council to enact that the duty of leading the citizens to 
battle should be taken away from the king, whoever he was, 
and entrusted to a man whom they should themselves elect, 
after sacrifice, and this election was to care for nothing save 
fitness for war. Akastos acted thus with loyalty both to 
the land and to his kindred, for he caused his own son, 
Philippidés, to be elected, since the man had true prowess 
and also skill. 

Such indeed was the prudence of Philippidés, that it 
became customary to submit to him all cases concerning 
strangers entering from across the borders, even when they 
did not want to fight; so by administering justice to such 
folks he grew richer and richer. 

But during his lifetime and that of his son Medontiphron 
and his grandson Metimedés, the tumult south of the isthmus 
made it but right that anyone who could establish customs, 
should do so. When new people were pouring all over the 
country, upsetting and destroying, who more fittingly than 
the inhabitants of Attika, sprung from the very soil itself, 
should impose order upon the renewal of ancient chaos? 
So at least thought the Medontidai, who were agreed with 
by such people as had ever heard of them and who were 
less rich than they were. 

The Dorians came down from their mountains behind the 
cave of Putho, and made settlements all along the coast. 
These rough men, not without highland wit, perceived that 
the Korinthian end of the long inlet of the sea would be too 
strong for them to attack, although they had weapons of 
iron of greater size and perfection than anything that had 
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been so far seen, at any rate in such numbers. So they 
made a place to build ships, almost where the ruins of the 
town still stood where Brakhumedon had lived before he was 
sent to Putho, and later on the settlement of the Dorians 
became a town which was called Naupaktos, or the Building 
of Ships. Inextinguishable laughter arose among the men 
of Korinthos, Sikuon, and the other towns of the mainland 
opposite, when their light boats, which went across, brought 
back news of what the Dorians were doing, and indeed the 
Dorian ships were most uncouth; and when the Dorians first 
began to go out paddling in them, and tried to row ,their 
larger ships, and collided, and broke their oars, and even 
aupset themselves into the water, it became an afternoon's 
entertainment for the southerners to row out and watch them, 
‘and nothing could be more suited to stir up mirth than the 
sight of the Dorians drowning. But at last the townsfolk 
of the southern coast saw fleet after fleet of the Dorian ships 
go sailing westward, and vanish out of the distant mouth of 
the long inlet. 

For months no more was heard of the Dorians, and then 
the birds of the gods brought back sayings from the south 
and scattered them like seeds over the fields of Argos and 
of Korinthos and of Attika. Rumour flourished rich: —the 
Dorians were in the islands of the eastward sea; they were 
in Thera, where the gods used to send mountains Jeaping 
into the sky with flames and red-hot rocks; they were in 
Melos; they had gone to Kreté and sacked cities; they had 
gone further still, and reached the coast of the far land 
yonder, at the north of which stood Ilios. We can only hope, 
said the men of Argos and of Korinthos and of Athenai, 
that it there is anything in it, Ilios will be strong enough to 
suppress these lawless men who have no reverence for custom 
and for right. For what do we hear? they burn the very 
enclosures of the gods. It was from Kreté that the clearest 
rumours came, and it appeared that quite one part of the 
long island had become full of Dorians. 

Then suddenly a word came, intolerable, beyond all limit 
of human law or god's. The Dorians had landed in the 
island of Pelops itself; far in the south they had landed and 
were marching northwards, destroying as they came. Miser- 
able cowards, was the thought of the men of Argos and 
Korinthos; they did not dare cross our sea and attack us 
full in our face; but in the mean way proper to such wild 
creatures they have slunk to our rear and there are hazarding 
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their attack, just where the land is weakest. Wait till it is 
we who meet them. And they ran to and fro, only asking 
for the chance to confront the Dorians. In the places where 
women met, loud cries were heard concerning the impiety 
of the northerners who came thus into a land that never had 
been theirs nor had any god given it unto them; and shrilly 
the women laughed at the rough manners and voices of the 
Dorians whom, they could still remember, they had watched 
so absurdly drowning. But the men, gathering together to 
drink wine when the sun began to set, would march up and 
down the streets of Argos and Korinthos and of the gay 
towns upon the coast, and the old ones would say what they 
would do were they but young enough, and even, what their 
grandfathers had done in the great war with Ilios; and the 
young ones, crossing their arms so that all might notice 
their muscles, would avow that they were sick of hearing 
about old Ilios, and that that was long ago, and that things 
had changed since then, and that with the new armour a war 
of that sort would not take ten months, let alone ten years, 
and that for all they cared the Dorians could come and could 
go on coming; and in their talk they condemned the Dorians 
to many infernal torments, none of which altered at all the 
fate owing to which the Dorians advanced up the valley of 
Eurotas until they found Amuklai where Agamemnon’s tomb 
was, and then Sparté, with the castle of Menelaos, which at 
that time was being lived in by four noble families, since no 
one was quite rich enough to keep the whole of it in order 
at one time. This castle the Dorians burned, and all the 
settlement around it, and they made five of their own on the 
other side of the stream. 

Here for a while the Dorians paused, and gradually spread 
themselves all over what used to be the domain of Menelaos ; 
and from this they began to go both north and to this side 
and that, yet on the whole they attacked by preference from 
the coast, as when they fell upon the cities that had belonged 
in the days of the Trojan War to aged Nestor, all along the 
western coast from Kuparisseia, above which his power began, 
right up to Thrion. And Nestor’s city, Pulos, they so des- 
troyed that though its name remained upon men’s lips, where 
it had been became wholly forgotten. But as the town of 
Nestor it had been very famous. 

The descendants of Nestor, son of Neleus, who had given 
wise counsel to the Akhaian chiefs at Ilios, had therefore to 
leave the neighbourhood, and went wandering most miser- 
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ably towards the north, and then, when they reached the 
coast, turned towards Korinthos; but when they got there 
they found that the Dorians were already drawing near that 
too, and se they hastened over the isthmus into Attika. For 
they could not tolerate the Dorians twice. The Dorians, 
indeed, could not understand why everyone was not con- 
tented with their arrival; for, they saw, they were much 
healthier than the people they came among, and much finer 
fighters, and as for the graces which shone upon the towns- 
people, they merely made mock of them, as being womanish 
and sickly; and as for places like Mukenai and Tiruns, when 
they reached those, they needed none to tell them that such 


riches were impious, and so they simply burned them. Up 


in flames went the riches of Mukenai and of Tiruns and of 


‘Argos; down from the walls were torn the bosses of copper 


and the rivets of bronze; into fragments were beaten the 
bright paintings of the halls where men might still have been 
seen hunting the lion, sporting with the bulls; glorious was 
the shattering of thousands of great jars, and vases delicately 
wrought, that had been kept from the days when, before ever 
the first northerners came, men had known how to portray 
upon them the crocus and sweet-pea, the ivy and the fern, 
the lily and the iris; butterfly and finny fish, and the infinite 
writhing of the octopus. The Dorians careered among the 
storehouses, shattering with great uproar the precious vases, 
and throughout the halls, battering the coloured walls and 
the precious stones and glass inlaid in them. Nor were the 
dead spared; but the tombs, rich in gold, were broken into, 
and the bones that had lain there for a hundred years were 
tossed away; and though some were tremblingly collected 
and treasured up, and though the very earthenware in which 
the ashes of such as had been burned was sought and in 
small part found by weeping aged women, yet for the most 
part the relics of Agamemnon, and Menelaos, and of Helen 
and their kindred were all but wholly lost, and the harrying 
of Hektor was made payment for. 

When the Dorians had done with Korinthos, there they 
made an end of their advancing, for they found a fate had 
come down upon them and they must go no further. For 
three long generations had the torrent of their coming 
flowed, and for a generation had continued the devastation 
of the lands of the Pelopidai. An old world had gone away 
in fire; though the flames died down, the black ruins for 
long sent their smoke up, an evil sacrifice, to the angered 
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gods; but of what avail are gods, when among their seats 
Vengeance for distant sins moves upon iron-shod feet, and 
with bloody claws snatches the very nectar from their lips? 
Sin does not die; and though the reckless and the wanton, 
the shrill laughter and the shouted battle-cry, be silenced 
into death, Sin stalks among the offspring of the house till 
the balances of fate tremble into stillness on this hand and 
on that, and out of the flat black earth a new life shoots. 


The Neleids from Pulos reached Athenai, then, in the boy- 
hood of that Akastos who was the son of Metimedés, son of 
Medontiphron, whose grandfather had been the first in the 
house of the Medontidai to bear the name Akastos. And 
this second Akastos became a man of great moment for his 
family. For when the Neleids arrived in Attika, they did so 
at a time when the king had just died without sons; and so 
great was the esteem in which they were held for the sake 
of ancient Nestor, that all the old men of Attika, who saw 
in the Neleid Melanthos as it were Nestor come to life again, 
made him king in Athenai, and as for his kinsman Alkmaién, 
head of the younger family of Neleids who had arrived at 
the same time, they put him among the noblest families of 
Attika, and it was not long before Metimedés caused his son 
Akastos to marry the daughter of Alkmaion. As for making 
Melanthos king, they did it in an hour when the gods had 
filled their wits with an enthusiasm, and they very soon 
regretted it, for Melanthos was a fool, as could soon be seen 
from what happened to his son Kodros; but the men of 
Attika were ever like that, being empty save of sunlight like 
the crickets, and chattering like them with a whirr of words, 
so that for a long space you might know nothing of them 
except the whirr of their chatter, and then they would rise up 
all together like a glittering cloud in the sunlight, and at 
such hours there was no telling what they might not do. 

When Kodros succeeded his father, which he did while he 
was still quite young, then it was shown how smitten by gods 
he was in wits, though to the men of Attika it seemed not at 
all strange that one brought up as he had been in Pulos, with 
nothing but sand to look at, should lack the flashing thoughts 
of the goddess of Athenai such as they themselves had. But 
Kodros, instead of talking, would sit for hours in silence; 
and when he spoke he would by his questions show that he 
quite lacked the mind of human men and of the Medontidai 
and Alkmaionidai in particular. Thus he was heard to ask 
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whether it might not be by the will of the immortal gods that 
the Dorians had burned up the Island of Pelops; and again, 
whether the gods might not have given gifts to the Dorians 
that the ‘Neleids themselves possessed not; and he said, How 
could it be shown that the gods of the Dorians were not the 
same as the gods they themselves worshipped, or at least 
kindred-gods? If so, they might all have a fate in common, 
and it was certain they talked the same tongue. At this, 
most of those who listened to him laughed till tears ran down 
their faces, and they cried that no one of any education 
could for a moment imagine it; and they imitated the broad 
voices of the Dorians which were so unlike their own sharp 
. chirpings. But Kodros went still further, and maintained 
that perhaps every man that lived was brother to every other 
man, and that the gods were angry when they killed one 
another, though most men thought that to be the only occu- 
pation fit for a strong well-bred man, until he reached such 
age as to be unable save to advise other men how to do so. 
This put the limit to the annoyance which Kodros by his 
childish questionings had caused to his kinsfolk, for even 
before then he had been noted for a vulgar love of the 
rabble, and he would go among common folk and talk with 
them as though the same blood was in his veins and in theirs, 
and he could scarcely be persuaded to wear any gold upon 
his clothing or his head, because, said he, they had none and 
would be grieved at sight of wealth; and he had made his 
uncle Alkmaion very nearly die where he sat, after a rich 
meal, because he forbade him any more to push forward the 
boundary-stones of the plot which the rulers of Attika had 
given him, though it was not without the awareness of the 
Medontidai that Alkmaion was doing so. 

The day then came when a Dorian band crossed the 
isthmus, and came ravaging towards Eleusis just the other 
side of Aigaleos. Already the men of Attika were preparing 
to go out to meet and defeat them, and Speusippos, a brother 
of Akastos, who was Polemarchos at the time, was exulting 
at the chance of dealing a shrewd knock to the Dorian boors 
—or the Da-das, as it was the fashion to call them owing to 
their wide and uncouth speech. But Kodros, whose whole 
boyhood had seen nothing but burning villages and women 
and children lying slaughtered on their thresholds, felt on a 
sudden that he could not permit the thing to happen here in 
Attika too, since there was a fate upon the Dorians that 
wherever they went they should conquer if one resisted them. 

So he obtained from a poor man who was his friend some 
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simple clothes, and dressed thus like a soilsman he stole 
forth alone at night and went speedily to the Dorian camp, 
which had come by then still nearer, in order to argue with 
them in a brotherly way. And as he was about to enter it, a 
Dorian sentinel, in his haste, threw a javelin at him, and 
pierced him ‘through the ribs, and they ran out and carried 
him into the camp. Kodros could not any more speak, but 
he took ‘the hands of the Dorians in both of his own, and 
looked them in the eyes, and so died, and his look was such 
as to make the Dorians have awe of him, and so they went 
home and came no further, having placed the body of king 
Kodros on a bed made of heather, and poured wine and oil 
over him, and lit a lamp to keep devouring spirits from him. 

Thus he was found next day, and the chiefs of Attika were 
much embarrassed to account for his strange action. His 
own kindred were quite ready to say that the wits had not 
been in him ever, and that he was a thing hated of the gods; 
but Akastos said No, that there was a wiser way than that; 
and at first they tried to say that Kodros had gone forth 
alone and alone had fought and put to flight the Dorians, 
and this was believed especially by those who lived to the 
north of Attika and knew little of what happened over the 
hills; but Metimedés found that when messages of good will 
had been sought from Putho when Kodros was first made 
king, an oracle had been uttered saying: ‘*O Kodros, thou 
shalt live not for thine own wealth but for that of the land,” 
which Metimedés then for the first time interpreted as 
meaning that Kodros should in fact die for the life of his 
fellow-demesmen, and that he had actually done so, thereby 
saving all the families of Attika. And this was so much to 
the glory of the Alkmaiondai, since it turned the fool of their 
family into a hero, that they were glad to do a favour to the 
sons of Medon in the next matter, which was, that they first 
declared that the office of king must never again be the same 
altogether as when Kodros held it, so holy had his action 
caused it to become, but that the king should live his life 
henceforward in the service of the gods, and that a Governor 
should be appointed along side of him, to take the cares of 
government from his shoulders, and that this governor 
should be called the Arkhon, and that Akastos should be 
Arkhon. So ever since then the Arkhons of Athenai swore to 
be true to their oaths even as Akastos was. In this way these 
two families were glorified, and continued to forge marriage- 
links and collect much soil. 

C. C. MARTINDALE. 
(To be continued.) 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


RELIGION WITHOUT DOGMA. 

HE constant disputes on fundamental points of doctrine in 

the Anglican Church serve incidentally to show how difficult 
it is to practise the theological virtue of faith in a Communion 
that does not teach. The individual is the ultimate judge of truth. 
He does not acknowledge any infallible teaching authority which 
he is bound to obey. The mysteries, therefore, of the Christian 
religion, such as the Hypostatic Union, the Resurrection, the Vir- 
gin Birth, the Real Presence, are either accepted on one’s view of 
the testimony of the Bible or Tradition ; or again, they are rejected 
or ‘‘rationalized’’ away. A notable example of Anglican mentality 
of the sceptical sort was afforded the other day when an eminent 
lawyer, Lord Wrenbury, ex-Chancery judge, ex-Lord Justice of 
Appeal, expounded his views on the Prayer-Book controversy in 
The Times (December 8th). He was prepared to admit that the 
opponents of the measure had a strong legal case, in that its final 
form differs substantially from that in which it was voted for in 
1923, that it had not been validly passed by the Assembly and that 
it affected the constitutional rights of his Majesty’s subjects. But 
he waived those objections aside on the Erastian ground that the 
supreme power of Parliament can ‘‘ by independent legislation ”’ 
make good whatever was defective in the Measure. What deter- 
mines him to approve of the Measure in spite of possible legal 
flaws was the prospect that it might, by widening comprehensive- 
ness, produce ‘‘ harmony and peace in the Church.’’ 

All that is reasonable enough in one who believes that a religious 
body can be rightly ruled as to doctrine, worship and discipline by 
the civil power. But Lord Wrenbury proceeds to lay down, as it 
were from the Bench and with complete disregard of the testimony 
of scripture and history, his idea of what Christianity really is. 
** Christianity,’’ he says, ‘‘ is an ideal of conduct, an aspiration to 
a perfect life.’’ Would that he had stopped at that statement, 
which is true enough if very inadequate. But he must needs but- 
tress it by saying what Christianity is not. [Christianity is] ‘‘not 
a code of conventions nor even of beliefs.’’ This, to a Christian 
wholly absurd, statement marks Lord Wrenbury as a disciple of 
Dean Inge, who a few days before had said, ‘‘ Christianity is not 
primarily a doctrine to be believed or a law to be obeyed: it is a 
life to be lived ’’—a high-sounding apophthegm which a moment’s 
reflection shows to be topsy-turvy. Christianity is, of course, all 
three. For, how can a life be lived without guiding principles 
embodied in laws of conduct? And what force have laws of 
conduct, unless they are believed to be right and true? The Dean’s 
remark is the exact opposite to the truth. Christianity is primarily 
‘a doctrine to be believed,’’ for right knowledge must precede 
right action. 
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However, to return to the disciple, who is even more inconse- 
quent than his master, ‘‘ | am not concerned with doctrines,’’ 
writes Lord Wrenbury. When we meet a sweeping statement 
like that, which lightly sets aside the whole tradition of the Church, 
we are inclined to ask, ‘‘ Do these men ever read the New Testa- 
ment?’’ The Founder of Christianity was so concerned with doc- 
trines that He threatened with reprobation those who should not 
believe all His Apostles’ teaching. St. Paul so insisted on the accep- 
tance of his Gospel that he claimed obedience even should an angel 
from Heaven dispute its truth. The Ten Commandments which 
Christ explained and re-enacted—are not they a code? not indeed 
of conventions, but of absolute right. It would seem that Lord 
Wrenbury belongs to the modernist or rationalizing school of 
Anglicanism which rejects miracle and the supernatural and, con- 
structively, denies the absolute Godhead of Christ. Yet he is 
not a bigot : he is all for living and letting live. Like the disciples 
‘* who walked no more with Him ”’ because they could not stand 
His demands on their faith, he regards Transubstantiation as a 
superstition—‘‘ indeed, it is repugnant to me to an extent which 
I will not state, for it would offend the susceptibilities of others ”’ 
—but, with a magnificent effort of toleration, he is content that 
others should believe in it, if it helps them to be better Christians. 
Superstitions abound. The National Church, in fact, enforces 
by her creeds many superstitions, such as the Resurrection and 
Ascension : the Fourth Article, ‘‘ notwithstanding the teaching of 
science,’’ asserts that the risen Christ ascended, ‘‘ contrary to the 
law of gravity (!) to a place called Heaven situate somewhere in 
the sky.’’ In his anxiety to discredit his own Church, Lord 
Wrenbury puts into the Article what is not there, viz., that 
** Heaven is situate somewhere in the sky.’’ Anyhow, he knows 
better. ‘‘ Heaven is a thing spiritual, not physical, a sym- 
pathy of personal and mutual feelings, not a place in the sky.”’ 
But nobody said it was. It is, nevertheless, somewhere, or else 
our Lord is nowhere. Because the truth is expressed in meta- 
phors, which every Catholic child understands, this eminent man 
thinks that there is no reality in the truth so expressed. How- 
ever, he has no objection to his neighbour believing such nonsense 
if thereby he can better ‘‘ follow the beautiful teaching of Christ.’’ 

Here, of course, we come across the inevitable inconsistency 
of those who reject dogma. Previously, Lord Wrenbury had no 
concern with doctrines : now he speaks of following ‘‘ the beauti- 
ful teaching of Christ.’’ After all, it would seem that Christianity 
is a code of beliefs. The teaching of Christ addresses itself to 
the intellect as well as to the will. He who claimed to be the very 
Truth does not show the easy indifference towards religious facts 
professed by Lord Wrenbury. He knew that right acting 
needs right thinking as a basis, and, therefore, He took pains to 
safeguard His revelation. But our lawyer does not recognize any 
means of arriving at truth save the exercise of personal judgment. 
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It is he himself who determines what is ‘‘ the beautiful teaching 
of Christ.’? He proceeds to arraign the Church of Rome on the 
ground that it dares to teach. ‘‘ The Church of Rome is full of 
superstitions, yet the Church of Rome does a great deal of good. 
Where it goes wrong is in compelling, as a matter of faith, a belief 
in superstitions which the educated layman cannot accept.’’ 
Superstitions, presumably, in the mind of Lord Wrenbury, are 
beliefs which science cannot justify. He would probably con- 
sider the Trinity a superstition. Anyhow, ‘‘ where the Catholic 
Church is wrong ”’ is in fulfilling her commission to teach all 
nations. What can this ‘‘ educated layman ’’ make of the New 
Testament ? 

If he realized his own mental attitude we could not acquit him 
‘ of colossal impudence. He implicitly declares that one cannot be 
educated and accept all the teaching of the Catholic Church : the 
hosts of wise and learned men in every land who are devout 
Catholics are, according to this narrow-minded modernist, un- 
educated. With sublime assurance he takes his own somewhat 
confused mind as the criterion of truth. Yet he displays singular 
incapacity, for all his legal training, to see how he contradicts 
himself. Over and over again in his rambling letter he decries 
what he calls ‘‘ doctrines.’’ He inveighs against the Church 
‘* driving into the wilderness a sheep who would fain enter the 
fold and join others in seeking to lead a Christian life, leaving 
doctrines to look after themselves.’’ He thinks he can be a Chris- 
tian without faith, by making an antithesis between Christian dog- 
mas and Christianity—‘‘I, therefore, concern myself with doctrines 
not at all. But I do concern myself with Christianity and would 
see all Churches combine, be their doctrines what they will, in 
one common fellowship, whose aim is to seek and follow Christ’s 
path of righteousness.’’ He blames his own Church for still pro- 
fessing a creed,—‘‘ The Church is failing and must increasingly 
fail to advance Christianity if it clings to the importance of doc- 
trines and maintains as a condition of membership the acceptance 
of doctrines as distinguished from purity of life.’ Its code of 
doctrinal assertions is strangling its usefulness.’’ Finally, as a 
last flourish,—‘*‘ Christianity is greater than all the creeds.”’ 

It is pathetic to see this good man in the evening of his days 
so blind to the obvious fact that Christianity cannot even be an 
object of knowledge, much less a guide to right living, unless it 
is set forth in coherent statements. And when it is so described, 
you have at once a series of propositions which are assumed to be 
true, and their contradictories consequently false. In other 
words, Christianity can be understood only by means of ‘“‘ doc- 
trines.’’ Christ’s right to be our guide depends on the doctrine 
that He is the messenger of God, nay more that He is God Him- 


' Lord Wrenbury apparently has in mind Luther’s insistence on “ faith” 
rather than “ works,” which Anglicanism never adopted. But how could any 
Church regulate its external membership by moral considerations only? 
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self. In fact, the dogma of Christ’s Divinity with all it implies 
lies at the root of Christianity, and you cannot, therefore, be a 
Christian at all except by accepting several doctrines. Perhaps 
Lord Wrenbury would grant that, and confine his antipathy to 
doctrines to those which he considers man-made; however, once 
he admits the principle that Christians must accept some doc- 
trines, he has given away his whole case. Religion without a 
foundation of dogma is so manifest an absurdity, impossible 
alike in conception and in practice, that to uphold it would argue 
a certain mental deficiency, were it not that rationalists so often 
fail to use their reason. }. K. 





THE GUNPOWDER PLOT STORY. 
Father John Gerard’s Criticisms. 

T is, perhaps, not necessary, but it can do no harm, now that 

Father Thurston has revived, in the pages of THE Mont,’ the 
controversy about the Gunpowder Plot raised by the late Fr. John 
Gerard thirty years ago, to put down in a few words what, as it 
seems to the ordinary man in the street, or perhaps I should say, 
to the average historical student, was the real achievement of Fr. 
Gerard’s research, and what will remain, apart from any exaggera- 
tions or mistakes that Dr. Gardiner or Fr. Thurston may have 
pointed out, its enduring result. 

Father Thurston himself has, almost in the opening sentence of 
his first paper, indicated what this was, and I am only emphasizing 
what I have no doubt he would wish to see emphasized. He says 
at once, ‘‘ No doubt he [Father Gerard] was fully justified in 
his contention that the statesmen of that day did not stick at the 
garbling and suppression of evidence or even at its fabrication.”’ 
(The italics are mine.) 

This ‘‘ contention ’’ of Father Gerard’s, which, be it remem- 
bered, he was the first to emphasize in connection with the Plot 
and to prove up to the hilt from original documents, is what really 
matters. Even Dr. Gardiner had to admit this as a general pro- 
position, though, as you would expect, he endeavoured to mini- 
mize it in respect of the Plot and, in the case of Fawkes’ confession, 
where it was too plain to be denied, even descended so far as to try 
to palliate Coke’s “‘ huc usques,’’ i.e., the marginal directions indi- 
cating what evidence should be left out. But I very much doubt 
whether, if Father Gerard had not written his book, we should 
have had from Dr. Gardiner so frank and comprehensive an ad- 
mission as for instance (p. 9) ‘‘ Granted a government which 
conducted its investigations in secret and which, when it saw fit to 
publish documents, occasionally mutilated them to serve its own 
ends . . .”’ or this (p. 178) ‘‘ The practice of omitting incon- 
venient evidence was, unfortunately, common enough in those 


‘ “The Gunpowder Plot and the Witness Bates,” Nov., p. 385: ‘Another 
Powder Plot ‘Forgery’,” Dec., p. 500. 
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days ...’’* Nor should we have had his frank exoneration of 
English Catholics in general and of certain of the accused priests 
in particular in Chapters VI. and VII. and elsewhere in his book. 

Fathere Gerard says nowhere that the whole of the traditional 
story of the plot or the plot itself was wholly the invention 
of the Government, or of Cecil and Coke. All that he aimed at 
doing was, by setting out a mass of facts and a still larger mass 
of statements, stories, allegations, which are difficult or impossible 
to be made to agree with each other, to create such an atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust about the traditional story and every- 
thing connected with it as must render it discreditable to all honest 
minds. This he did. 

Dr. Gardiner himself, whatever other critics may do, did not 
_ regard Father Gerard’s criticisms lightly. He says himself they 
were ‘‘ hard nuts to crack ’’, and indeed the best proof of that 
is his book itself. I do not remember any other occasion in which 
that great historian ever took the trouble to descend into the arena 
of controversy. He (at any rate) took Father Gerard’s attack (as 
I know from one who knew him well) very seriously indeed, and 
his reply shows, not only that he took immense pains, but also that 
he was driven, on many points (which it would be easy to indi- 
cate) to a sort of special pleading which you will not find anywhere 
in his more aloof historical work. 

Most historical students who have read both books will, I think, 
agree not merely that ‘‘ it may be too much to say that he [Dr. 
Gardiner| shattered Father Gerard’s whole case,’’ but that it 
would be very much too much to say so, since (apart from all 
minor details as to which we may agree with Father Gerard or 
with Father Thurston as we choose) very much more than a certain 
mystery regarding what Cecil knew or did not know, remains and 
always will remain, viz :—the damning fact that Cecil and those 
about him did, in this particular matter of the Plot, garble and 
suppress and even fabricate evidence. The clear proof of that fact 
we owe to Father Gerard and it shatters the traditional Protestant 
story far more than Dr. Gardiner’s reply can be said to have 
shattered Father Gerard’s attack. For it makes everything, every 
speech and word and document coming from that quarter tainted 
and suspect, and it leaves it open to every honest man to doubt 
and discredit, if he chooses, everything they advance which is not 
supported by evidence derived aliunde. 

To take the case of Bates’ first examination, upon the truth of 
which in the copy put forward, all are agreed that the question of 
the complicity or more or less guilty knowledge of the Jesuits 
generally and Father Greenway in particular, mainly rests. You 
may assume if you like, as Father Thurston does, ‘‘for the nonce’’ 
or ““ for purposes of argument,’’ that it is genuine and not garbled. 
But you may also, and quite as reasonably, assume that it is 
garbled. For it is necessarily suspect, and I am saying nothing 


* Quotations from “What Gunpowder Plot Was.” 
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controversial (for it is mere commonplace of the laws of evidence) 
when I say that such a copy would not be accepted as evidence, or 
even looked at, in any present-day English court of justice." The 
source from whence it came being tainted and those who produced 
it men already convicted of forgery or suppression of evidence, 
the fact that it was a copy and that the original was not forth- 
coming, would make its rejection not merely certain but contemp- 
tuous. If the fact were added, as in this case, that the original 
note of the second examination was produced, the rejection would 
cease even to be contemptuous; suspicion of fraud would be so 
overwhelming that the documents would be impounded by the 
Judge and handed over to the Public Prosecutor. For you must 
remember, it is not as if now, after 300 years, the original was 
missing ; it was missing within a few weeks of its birth and a copy 
produced in its place, though the original of another note taken 
shortly after was still alive and was produced. They would have 
presumably been together, they were of the same dossier, why was 
one taken and the other left? In the eyes of any English Court 
this would breed more than suspicion—it would make the infer- 
ence of fraud certain. 

It is not a question here of the honesty of the ‘‘ scribe ’’ who 
copied the two documents ; (the scribe would copy whatever Cecil 
gave him to copy, no one suggests that he made the alterations) 
it is a question of the honesty of Cecil—and he is proved, before- 
hand, a liar and a forger. Nor is it a question of considerable 
alteration in the first copy—a word omitted might be enough. If 
anyone who reads this has the curiosity to do so, let him insert 
the word “‘ not ’’ before “‘ telling ’’ in the eighth line of p. 388 of 
the November Month, and see the effect of it. Cecil is a forger 
convicted, but no one would expect him to be a clumsy forger or 
likely to forge for the mere sake of forging. He would make no 
larger alteration if a less would do. To strike out this little word 
**not’’ would, if it had been what Bates really said, be quite enough 
for his purpose. He would have got all he wanted and those seven 
upright peers would not perhaps (even if they had not been in his 
pocket or feared to offend him or the King) notice so trivial an 
omission. He would not need to alter Bates’ second examination 
or to destroy any more originals. Why should he? 

I do not say positively that this is what happened. I say only 
that Cecil’s and Coke’s record and the production of a copy make 
it almost certain that something had been altered in the original 
to make it impossible (or unwise) to produce it. And that there- 
fore we may, all of us if we choose, and with at least equal (and 
I think greater) probability of being right, still believe that Bates 


ae 


* Of the general conduct of Cecil and Co. in these trials, Gardiner remarks 
in his History (Vol. I., p.281) that “if all liars had been subject to punish- 
ment, it would have gone hard with those members of the Government who, 
in order to involve the Jesuits in the charge of complicity with the plot, 
deliberately suppressed the words” which cleared Father Gerard of guilty 
knowledge. 
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did not disclose to Father Greenway, in confession or otherwise, 
the intention to blow up the Houses of Parliament, and that there- 
fore no guilty knowledge lies at his door for anyone to extenuate 
or but half explain away. As for Winter’s confession, its genuine- 
ness does not depend on its being in his handwriting, but on 
whether it was extorted by violence. It may have been. For, to 
end where I began, what Father Gerard has done is, finally and for 
ever, to brand Cecil and Coke, and the Government they/repre- 
sented, as forgers and coiners of false evidence in this particular 
matter of the Plot,—the only first hand evidence put forward—and 
so to render every word they say and every document they produce 
tainted, suspect, corrupt, worthless as evidence ; that was Father 
Gerard’s work, and its main effect is not lessened by criticism of 
. minor details in its elaboration 
W. H. W. B. 
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The recuperative power of Christianity is one 

™ — and clear sign of its divine origin. Mere human 
World. faith, mere earthly confidence, mere limited 

love could never prevail against the three con- 

cupiscences, embodied as they often are in prevalent customs, 
influential societies or powerful Governments. Treasure borne 
in earthly vessels must needs succumb to the shock and stress of 
such hostile forces unless grace were always at hand to protect, 
strengthen, or repair nature. But the fight is never really won 
till the need of fighting is over, and so oft-times the battle-field 
may seem overhung with defeat for the forces of right. As in 
duty bound the pastors of the Church in every degree constantly 
lift their voices to counsel and to warn. What Papal Encyclical, 
Bishop’s pastoral or parochial sermon is there but contains some 
exhortation against the dangers of the times?-—dangers which in 
every case are always the same, affecting either faith or morals. 
For faith and morality are the passports to the salvation held out 
to us by Christianity, and grudged us by Satan and his fol- 
lowers. Take whatever period you choose and you will find the 
Christian preacher lamenting the spread of infidelity and the 
decay of morals, and prophesying, it may be, the speedy collapse 
of Christianity unless some miracle of saving grace occurs. That 
miracle always does occur when necessary, for it is implied in 
what our Lord said about the final defeat of the “ Gates of 
Hell.” At the end of the sixth century St. Gregory the Great 
thought he saw the end of the world approaching. Newman’s 
early writings are full of predictions of the coming of Anti- 
christ,—the gradual expulsion of religious influences from civil 
and social life being a sign of the Great Apostasy. Manning, 
too, by voice and pen bewailed the practical ignoring of God 
in public life, which has followed the widespread rejection of 
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His Church, as a sign of the same dire event. One might fill a 
large book with a catena of passages of the sort, yet, after all, 
no one but Almighty God knows whether the world is more 
wicked in our age than in another. God’s power and wisdom 
are shown, not in preventing evil, but in allowing it to work 
out into futility and somehow getting good out of it. So the 
Christian attitude, in face of the general corruption, is one of 
secure and unshakable confidence. Christianity will never lose 
ground because of the violence of external foes, but only be- 
cause of the unworthiness of Christians. 


A New Year's survey of the world does, indeed, 
A Call to reveal a formidable array of anti-Christian in- 
Action. fluences in every community. Generally speak- 
ing, Episcopal Letters, collective or individual, 
give a fairly faithful picture of the dangers of the day, and 
from such sources one may gather the need there is in various 
lands for Christian counter-activities. From Ireland, from 
Spain, from Bavaria, from Austria, from Switzerland, from 
America, from Germany, comes the same denunciation of evils, 
and generally of the same evils,—immoral and pagan literature, 
suggestive plays and films, immodest and excessive dancing, 
provocative fashions in dress, over-great love of pleasure, indis- 
cipline in the home, frequentation of non-Catholic schools, State 
penalization of Catholic education, actual persecution of the 
Church, mixed marriages—Antichrist’s methods of attack are 
manifold, and he gives no truce. Yet there is inspiration not 
discouragement in the prospect. Each of us is fallen and we 
live in a fallen world. We must fight for salvation against foes 
within and without: yet victory is assured. St. Paul enumerates 
for the Ephesians the defensive and offensive armour of the 
Christian: to-day his “ helmet of salvation ” might well take the 
shape of a gas-mask, so infected is the atmosphere we are called 
upon to breathe. But equipped with the full armour of God, 
how little has the Christian to fear. We English-speaking 
Catholics, descendants of a martyred and persecuted Church, 
and about to celebrate the centenary of our emancipation from 
cruel and oppressive penal laws, have good reason to know 
the indestructibility of our faith. It is the strongest, most 
vital religious influence to-day in a country where it was trod- 
den under foot for three centuries, whilst the rival that strives 
to supplant it is visibly crumbling into rationalism, unable to 
defend itself against its own members and depending for exist- 
ence as a corporate body on the strong hand of the State which 
created it. The victims of Tyburn and Tower Hill and York 
would have died even more bravely if they could have foreseen 
the vigorous growth that flourishes on the soil, blessed by their 
glorious confession. 
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Despite, then, the modern decadence of faith 


Fight 9 and morals we have every cause for hope. God 
Rights. who caused the “ Second Spring ” can multiply 
° such spiritual seasons at His will. But whilst 


preparing with humble thanksgiving to celebrate our deliver- 
ance, we must continue, or rather redouble, our efforts for the 
further triumph of the Faith. Antichrist, as Holy Simeon an- 
nounced, was born at the same time as our Lord—“ the Sign to 
be contradicted,”—and, naturally enough, the more obvious and 
impressive the Sign,the louder and more vigorous will be the con- 
tradiction. We have still, for instance, to fight for justice in edu- 
cation. Ever since the State undertook the work of elementary 
education we have been penalized, negatively and positively, for 
our conscientious insistence on Catholic education for Catholic 
children. The fight is not over, although many engagements have 
been won. The Cardinal in the south and the Archbishop of 
Liverpool in the north are insistent and emphatic in their pro- 
tests against the financial burdens laid exclusively on Catholics 
for doing what is the work of the nation. Archbishop Keating 
never misses an occasion of calling for fair play in this matter, 
and his trenchant speeches seem to be making an impression 
on the public mind. Long before the State took action Catho- 
lics supported their own schools, and for 32 years (from 1870 
to 1902) they were taxed and rated for the support of the 
Government schools as well. They have still to keep their 
schools in repair as well as erect and extend them when neces- 
sary. The House of Commons has passed a resolution declaring 
this discrimination unfair, but neither the Board of Education 
nor local authorities recognize that anything is owing to Catho- 
lics for the past, nor that they are unjustly treated in the 
present. Our leaders demand that the Act of 1902 should be 
modified so that Catholics should no longer be penalized be- 
cause of their Faith. 


‘ The folly of hampering religious education at 

The Crime ee : - at 
of Atheistic this time, when the anti-Christian forces have 
Education. invaded the schools of every land, and genera- 
tions are growing up which have less know- 
ledge of God and their moral duties, less sense of religion, less 
regard for natural law, than the pagans of old, should be ob- 
vious even to the most short-sighted of politicians. Why is 
there so little righteous reaction to-day to the moral filth that 
insinuates itself everywhere, why do a section of the press and 
so many theatres make unrebuked so constant an appeal to 
prurience, except because the public mind has not been reli- 
giously educated? Training of the will and control of the 
appetites is either not taught at all in the State schools or is 
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taught on inadequate grounds, and their want of a clear faith 
and a definite moral standard impedes the work of conscientious 
non-Catholic teachers. All the more, therefore, should a body, 
which puts education of the will and character before mere ac- 
quisition of knowledge, be aided and encouraged by prudent 
statesmen. But Catholics ask for rights, not favours, and they 
will not consider themselves really “ emancipated,” really ac- 
knowledged to be equal to their fellow citizens, until this last 
vestige of penal discrimination, which yet is so heavy a burden 
upon them, is cleared away. The bureaucrat still inveighs 
against dual control as both expensive and inefficient: his ideal 
is that of the French “ laicist’’—a single State system with 
teachers and taught alike under Government rule. But since 
religion is an integral part of education, until this country re- 
verts to a single uniform belief, a uniform system of State 
education involves injustice to all conscientious believers. The 
inherent justice of the Catholic claim is shown by the success 
wherewith, though neither numerous nor wealthy, Catholics have 
maintained it: they routed the embattled hosts of Liberalism in 
the Parliament of 1906, and even now, without the help of the 
Irish Nationalists, the Catholic body would fearlessly face any 
political attempt to deprive them of rights attained, so irrefrag- 
ably just are their educational principles. Poor and relatively 
few, they increased their schools threefold from 1870 to 1902, 
and in the last twenty-five years have built out of their poverty 
87 new schools whilst abandoning none. During the same time 
the richly-endowed Church of England has lost nearly 2,000 
schools and the Wesleyans over 400. Moreover, all this while 
school expenditure has been growing, and, although 1902 re- 
lieved Catholics of much of their special burden, the need of 
new schools and new extensions, as well as of repairs, presses 
unduly upon them. 


— We have said that the merest common sense 
Prone of would suggest the multiplication of schools 
Aenesien. which taught good conduct and right living 
under divine sanctions of every sort. Com- 
mon sense must needs perceive the experience of France, where 
the spread of communism and anarchism is largely due to the 
atheistic “ lay schools.” Enough, too, is known of the results 
of the secular system in the States to make the encouragement 
of it here the veriest folly. A striking article in the St. Louis 
Fortnightly Review on American State Education, by J. Mc 
Guire, S.J., of Loyola, gives a very sombre picture of the moral 
chaos resulting from that system. There Catholics are subjected 
to the same unjust discrimination as formerly here. They have 
to maintain their own parochial schools whilst contributing to the 
maintenance of the non-religious State schools. 
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Our public-school system [writes Father McGuire] is di- 
vorced from all divine religion and all morality resting on 
a supernatural basis. For more than two generations our 
[non-Catholic] children have been subjected to this godless 
training, and its pernicious effects now bulk large on every 
side. . . . According to their own testimony 75 % of the 
scientists in our secular colleges are atheists. Within the 
last two years a society for the propagation of atheism . 
has begun to operate in more than twenty of our universities 
and in some high schools. 


Yet the Chief of those restless multitudes, some 60 or 70 mil- 
lions of whom are without any religious affiliation, is aware of 
the need of religious education, and said so very plainly in 
‘ September. 


We have been [said President Coolidge] exceedingly busy 
in seeking for information that could be turned to prac- 
tical advantage in the matter of dollars and cents rather 
than for that wisdom which would guide us through eternity 

We must come back to the query—What shall it profit 
a man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
Our Colleges must teach, not only Science, but character. 
We must maintain a stronger, firmer grasp on the principle 
declared in the Psalms. . .. “ The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” 


Perhaps Americans, who are apt to make oracles of their 
rulers, may be impressed by these words of wisdom. Other 
Presidents have said the same, however, and perhaps more 
strongly, and unless common sense, to which they are only giving 
expression, is heeded as well, Godless education will continue 
to leave non-Catholic America without any moral guidance in 
the most difficult circumstances. Father McGuire suggests as an 
initial and partial remedy the assigning to all private religious 
schools a due quota of the school tax. That would indeed tend 
to break a foolish though long-standing tradition of non-reli- 
gious education which is tending to the moral ruin of the States. 


The practical atheism which results from liv- 
The Formal ing for this world whilst excluding all thought 
Cult of 
Atheism. of the next, has been the curse of the human 
race since the beginning. But organized 
atheism pursued as a cult is still a comparatively rare thing, and 
Mr. Benedict Elder, a well-known American writer, has done 
good service in exposing in the Fortnightly Review (St. Louis, 
Sept. 1st, Nov. Ist, Dec. Ist, 1927) the workings of the 
“ American Association for the Advancement of Atheism,” in- 
corporated in New York in 1925, and ever since insidiously 
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making its way into American seats of learning, both higher and 
lower. Mr. Elder rightly argues that, if God be the greatest 
good, the denial and rejection of God must be the greatest evil, 
and that this evil is threatening his country, the more because, 
unlike older nations that have their roots in pre-Christian times, 
it began as a Christian power and is, therefore, through the 
working out of false principles and, latterly, by the formal cam- 
paign which he denounces, sinning against the light by aban- 
doning its Christian heritage. The “ Four A’s” society, with 
its horrible later development, the Junior Atheistic League, al- 
though so recent, has already made disastrous progress—not 
because of the exceptional ability of its promoters, who have 
more money than brains, but because the soil was so excellently 
prepared by the system of secular training, constructively though 
not formally Godless as it is, long in force in American State 
schools. As here, the excuse is a plausible one. The State re- 
presents many religions: it would be unfair to use public funds 
to propagate private cults: therefore, the public schools must 
not teach religion. This policy follows the path of least re- 
sistance, but it is leading to disaster. Mr. Elder mentions a 
questionnaire, sent out by Profesor Leuba to a thousand lead- 
ing scientists and educators in the States, which resulted in the 
discovery that two-thirds of those questioned were unbelievers. 


In at least nine leading universities of the United States, 
the majority of the professors were unbelievers: among the 
more popular writers on science, the greater number were 
infidels: the authors of public-school texts, the syndicate 
writers for newspapers, the contributors to standard maga- 
zines, were largely agnostics, materialists or out-and-out 
atheists. 


And yet, in the United States as everywhere else, non-Catholic 
rulers and politicians wonder at the growth of crime, the spread 
of Bolshevism, the excesses of nationalism, the continuance of 
racial fear and hatred. If God is banished from the schools—or 
even if the obligations and sanctions of religion are not ade- 
quately taught there—the keystone of the arch of social order 
becomes perilously loose. In Russia and Mexico, where atheism 
is for the moment in power, social order and civilization have 
already collapsed. 


There is this to console the believer that 

ames hi — Christianity is so pragmatically justified, 
Christian. so thoroughly in accord with man’s best in- 
terests, so responsive to the real needs of the 

human heart, that even those who have little formal knowledge 
of it often act in accordance with its principles, whereas the 
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various false religions have no stability,—Atheism least of all 
as being the most irrational. The Christian tradition ‘still 
colours and impregnates modern civilization, and if many are 
falling away from God, many also are finding Him. The Chris- 
tian principles of brotherly love, justice, sacrifice, service, and 
peace influence many who have no formal faith—and that is seen 
in the continued progress of the peace idea amongst people 
of all creeds and none, who assemble or are represented at 
Geneva. Christianity is so essentially the religion of peace 
that, rightly understood, they prosper together. We do not 
think the farcical proposal for entire disarmament in four years 
made by the Russian delegates lessens very much the good 
effect of their participation for the first time in the Preparatory 
Disarmament Commission which met at Geneva on Nov. 30th. 
Whatever their motive or however dubious their sincerity, they 
were only proposing on the material side what the September 
League Assembly, by adopting the Polish resolution outlawing 
all aggressive warfare, proposed on the moral. Clearly, if there 
is to be no further aggressive warfare, there will be no need of 
armaments in defence. Both projects, of course, remain at 
present ideals, but the approach to one will help the approach 
to the other. The appeal to force has been replaced by arbitra- 
tion within the civilized State, and so citizens have laid aside 
sword and gun: the same end may yet be achieved by the same 
means within what will then be more truly styled the comity of 
nations. The presence of the Soviet delegates at Geneva not 
only makes more possible their finally joining the League, but, 
in the present, brings nearer the resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations in London which Mr. Baldwin suggested on Nov. goth. 
The Bolshevik frenzy is not a disease which may be cured by 
isolation. It can best be cured by contact with civilization, 
that human intercourse which necessitates the recognition and 
observance of human standards. Before the end of the Geneva 
meeting the Russians were speaking with some sense of reality, 
and Mr. Litvinoff took part in the capacity of “ observer” in 
the new Security and Arbitration Committee, demanded by last 
Assembly and constituted on Nov. 30th “to consider the mea- 
sures capable of giving to all States the guarantees of arbitra- 
tion and security necessary to enable them to fix the level of 
their armaments at the lowest possible figures in an international 
disarmament agreement.” 


: Another contribution to the cause of peace 
by ony was effected by the League Council, which 
end Othere. sat from Dec. §th to Dec. 12th, and managed 

to make Poland and Lithuania shake hands 
and abolish the “state of war” which had blocked their rela- 
tions, ever since the seizure of Vilna by a Polish coup in 1920. 
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That grievance, however, has not been adjusted: it is one of 
those difficult cases where there are rights or plausible claims 
on both sides. One naturally sympathizes with the smaller 
State—one of those miniature republics which the war pro- 
duced in such embarrassing numbers, a tenth of the size of 
Poland and with a twentieth of its population—and wishes that 
Poland, so often the victim of aggression in the past, had ad- 
vanced her claims by process of law. There are innumerable 
such rough adjustments, which the hastily drawn-up, imper- 
fectly informed and vindictively inspired Versailles treaty has 
left to the patience and prudence of posterity to rectify. Those 
who imagine that Treaty to be sacrosanct and intangible should 
remember that it was signed by the Germans in view of certain 
definite undertakings by the Allies, the substantial violation or 
retractation of which would make the Treaty void in law and 
conscience. One was that German disarmament should be the 
first step towards universal disarmament. And another that 
the hurried improvisations of the Treaty, wherever they caused 
righteous irritation and unrest, should be recast through the 
machinery of the League. The Treaty was drawn up before the 
distorting emotions of the war had passed, and its provisions 
were often dictated in obedience to secret, and perhaps rash 
and unjust, engagements made during the war. We need not 
wonder that Hungary is dissatisfied or that Austria wishes to 
regain prosperity and prestige as an autonomous member of the 
great German Reich. But though revision of some sort is de- 
sirable, no rearrangement of territory or frontier is worth the 
renewal of warfare, first, because the general loss would far 
surpass the particular gain, and secondly, because arbitration is 
at least as likely to secure justice as the desperate hazard of 
war. If only Governments would have the common sense to 
accord to racial minorities under their rule the full citizen- 
rights which are their due, half the unrest of Europe would 
cease, and the fever of nationalism have a chance to subside. 


As we predicted last month the failure of the 

Unworthy = Naval Limitation Conf t G h 
Naval aval Limitation Conference at Geneva has 
Ambitions. given a stimulus to the projects of the “ Big 
Navy ” group in America. Far be it from us 
to try to fathom the workings of a Presidential brain which re- 
main an enigma to the closest observers amongst his own people. 
We can only record that Mr. Coolidge has declared that America 
needs “a very substantial sea armament,” and that, to supply 
that need, the Secretary of the U.S. Navy has submitted to 
Congress a building-programme, representing in all an ex- 
penditure of some £200,000,000, spread of course over a num- 
ber of years. Now, hitherto, those who, either here or in 
America, are concerned to defend the building of immense sea- 
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armaments, have always urged the necessity of protecting the 
sea-board or the trade routes, and of maintaining a certain 
minimum of security. But they seem blind to the fact that the 
increase *of armaments must needs raise the minimum of se- 
curity: security has a constant inverse relation to the armed 
strength of those who can interfere with it. We wish that the 
naval experts on both sides would tell us precisely whom they 
are afraid of. It is universally agreed that Great Britain and 
the United States have nothing to fear from each other: the 
security for which each Power is providing can, therefore, only 
have reference to the other big navies—those of France, Italy, 
and Japan. Yet the Four-Power Pacific Pact which was the re- 
sult of the Washington Conference in 1921, makes that ocean 
free from aggression: moreover, the European nations are safe- 
guarded by the Covenant of the League. The desire of a 
security which is not seriously threatened cannot account for 
enormous navies. It will, we think, be found that, behind the 
generalities on the subject so often uttered, lurk unspoken aims 
and fears. Great Britain will not give up the claim to exercise 
private blockade in the furtherance of her interests. America 
whose eastern sea-board, for all the risk there is of attack 
thereon, might be defended by a gunboat, is plainly more con- 
cerned with prestige than defence. And in the mind of both 
Governments, so undeveloped as yet is the spirit of interna- 
tional justice, there probably is the feeling that influence in the 
world’s councils is still measured by power of aggression. Only 
such unacknowledged motives as these, and perhaps the in- 
fluence of the great Steel Trusts, can explain the strange reluct- 
ance of the few Powers concerned, whose union could procure 
the peace of the world, to lift from their people’s shoulders 
millions of pounds of taxation by a simultaneous and drastic 
limitation of naval armaments. It remains for those mute and 
overburdened citizens to bestir themselves and repudiate the 
unworthy motives which so hinder limitation. As “private” war 
is no longer allowed under the League, so should “private” 
blockade also be forbidden. Entire freedom of the seas should 
exist except when a blockade is sanctioned by international 
agreement for the enforcement of international covenants, such 
as is suggested by Article 16 of the Covenant. As for America’s 
200 million pounds naval programme, there are surely enough 
sensible men in the States to see that such a sum is not wasted. 


The need that there is for hard, constructive, 

Face , : 
the Alternative Patient work for peace, if but to overcome the 
to World Peace. mertia of the public mind which acts only 
under an immediate stimulus and is con- 
stantly subjected to war influences by the irresponsible, anony- 
mous press and the various organized leagues for “defence,” is 
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admirably suggested by a French writer, M. W. d’Ormesson in 
Pax, who, tired out by the elaboration of difficulties by the 
anti-peace writers, says, in effect, “‘ Well, then let’s Aave war.” 
Here are his words: 


Puisqu’il y a tant de gens en Allemagne, en France, que 
la paix ne satisfait pas et qui ne la croient pas durable; 
puisque la “Société des Nations” est une telle faillite, 
qu'elle ne sert a4 rien, qu'elle n’est qu’une farce hypocrite 
bonne a assurer l’hégémonie francaise en Europe, 4 moins 
que ce ne soit l’hégémonie allemande ; puisque tout le monde 
est mécontent et que, seules, les solutions de force sont les 
solutions réalistes; puisqu’il est impossible de s’entendre ni 
sur les origines de la guerre, ni sur le sens de Locarno, mi 
sur la portée de Genéve, ni sur les frontiéres de |’Est, ni sur 
les perspectives du plan Dawes, ni sur l’Autriche, ni sur l’oc- 
cupation rhénane, ni sur la réduction des armements, ni sur 
ceci, ni sur cela; puisque tout effort de rapprochement et 
d’entente est voué a l’insuccés et que seuls les idéologues 
suspects, atteints de “ psychose pacifique,” font mine d’y 
croire, eh bien, c’est trés simple: je propose la guerre. 

Battons-nous. Et puis, quand nous nous serons bien bat- 
tus, quand |’Europe sera de nouveau en cendres, ruinée, trois 
millions de jeunes hommes couchés 8 terre, d'autres millions 
déchiquetés, nous nous rebattrons encore parce que cette 
paix-la, non plus, ne sera pas satisfaisante... Il est des 
problémes qu’il faut démontrer par l’absurde. 


And very absurd is the attitude of the self-styled “realist,” who 
derides the idea of a world at peace or who thinks it so unattain- 
able as to be not worth striving for. He seems to think that 
there can be ¢ertium quid between war and peace, some other 
alternative which will give him the satisfaction of brandishing 
his weapons without having to use them. Is peace so impossible 
now that we must fight again to bring it within reach? Must 
we repeat the disastrous experiment of preparing for war whilst 
hoping that it will not come about? If, as all seem to own, 
another war would destroy civilization both morally and mater- 
ially, then, in the name of common sense, let each one work to 
establish peace, or, if he cannot so alter his point of view, let 
him have the grace to keep silent. 


The Defeat A war of another sort—the campaign between 
of the rival factions in the Anglican Church over the 
Prayer Book desirability of the Revised Prayer Book—came 
Measure. to a sudden,if temporary,close by the defeat of 


the Prayer Book Measure in the Commons on Dec. 15th. The 
Measure had passed the Lords triumphantly after a three-days’ 
debate, and its defeat in the Lower House was wholly unex- 
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pected. That defeat furnishes a further proof that the Church 
of England is essentially Protestant, for manifestly it was oc- 
casioned by the suspicion that, in the Alternative Use for Holy 
Communion and the permission of Reservation for the Sick, 
there was implied the old Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence, 
which had been definitely rejected by the founders of the Eliza- 
bethan Church. On that one point the whole debate in the 
Commons turned. The mere trace of the doctrine in the Revised 
Book was enough to make it anathema to those who have kept 
unimpaired the anti-Catholic, Protestant tradition. Not the 
Protestant tradition as a whole, which Rationalism has grievously 
damaged. The Protestant champions showed no concern about 
the concessions to the Modernists which the Book contains—the 
discrediting of the Biblical narrative, the constructive denial of 
original sin, the minimizing of the content and significance of 
the creeds: such things belong to the freedom of thought 
claimed by their singular Church. But once let that freedom be 
exercised in the direction of Catholic belief, and instinctively, 
if not consistently, it is banned by Protestantism. Many good 
Protestants, no doubt, voted for the Book, but only because they 
were persuaded that the Real Presence was ot suggested by 
its teaching. The feeling in the country—amongst those who 
feel anything at all on the matter—seems to find faithful reflec- 
tion in the Commons’ vote. 


And the debates themselves, both in the Lords 


What : . “ile 
Rejection and Commons, were a reproduction in miniature 
Sten of the prolonged discussion on the Measure 


which the last year has witnessed—a discus- 
sion of which the only definite conclusion is that the Church of 
England does not know her own doctrinal position and, even if 
she did, is unable to enforce it—not merely because her decisions 
need the corroboration of the civil power but because her own 
children do not recognize her right to teach authoritatively.+ 
Her inability to witness to the truth is camouflaged as “ com- 
prehensiveness ”: her lack of authority as “ freedom of spirit.” 
She justifies the various points of her teaching by the plea that 
“the people” find them helpful or consoling: those who find 
help or consolation in contrary doctrine, she will try to please 
by a different interpretation or a shift of emphasis. All this, we 
say, was illustrated in the Parliamentary debate about a Book 
which was the creature of compromise and which, consequently, 
all parties had some reason to dislike. The curious thing is 
that it was Parliament which ordered the Church to produce the 
compilation which it now rejects. The old Prayer Book of 


' See ‘The Opinions of Anglicanism,” in THE MontH, for April, 1927, for a 
detailed exposition of these facts. 
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1662, owing to the growing practice of omitting or adding to its 
services at the will of the individual, had, as far as worship was 
concerned, ceased to be a Book of Common Prayer. The Bishops 
felt powerless to bring offenders into line, and were therefore 
commissioned by Parliament to produce a Book which should 
represent genuine Anglican doctrine. This was the difficulty. 
What was Anglican doctrine? Official Anglicanism—scholars, 
historians, diocesan synods, Committees of Convocation, lastly, 
the Church Assembly—has laboured for a score of years to estab- 
lish a “ lex orandi” which should reflect its “ lex credendi,” and 
yet, when it comes back to the master which gave it the task, that 
master says equivalently, ““ No: this Book departs in particulars 
from the Protestant religion established by law: to pass it would 
in effect set up another religion and dissolve the Establishment. 
Anathema sit.” 

We cannot explore here the rich mine of reve- 
lation, contained in the Parliamentary records, 
concerning the fortunes of a self-styled Chris- 
tian Church which does not even claim to 
teach with authority, when it tries to please all its unruly child- 
ren. The final and complete refutation of Anglicanism may be 
read in these volumes of Hansard. But we should like to call 
the attention of those, whose knowledge of the matter is not 
first-hand, to the Prime Minister’s description of the English 
Church. He utters, of course, the usual deprecation of logic, 
which the illogical character of Anglicanism forces on all its 
defenders, saying: ‘“ The position of the Church of England 
may sound and may look illogical. Weare not a logical nation. 
The Church of England could not exist in any country but our 
own. /t could not exist in a Latin country, because it is a 
Church essentially of comprehension and a Church of compro- 
mise.”’. . . (Italics ours). On this we remark that the pre- 
Reformation English Church was not a Church of comprehension 
or of compromise but one which had a clear and definite creed, 
accepted, according to her exposition of it, by all her members. 
Mr. Baldwin, at any rate, is logical enough to discard the fiction 


of Continuity. THE EDITOR. 


The Premier 
on 
Continuity. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Biblical Commission and Genesis [Rev. J. Hogan in Catholic Gazette, 
Dec. 1927, p. 382]. 

Church, Indefectibility of the [Jos. Rickaby, S.J., in Thought, Dec. 
1927, p- 353]. 
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Temporal Power, The [J. A. O'Driscoll, S.M., in /rish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Nov. 1927, p.491: A. P. Goyena in Razon y Fé, Nov. 25, 1927, 
p. 289]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


“Action Francaise,” Duty of Catholics towards [P. Doncceur, S.J., in 
Etudes, Dec. 5, 1927, p- 515]- 

Atheism in U.S.A., Propaganda of [B. Elder in Fortnightly Review 
(St. Louis), Sept. 1, Nov.1, Dec. 1, 1927]. 

Bruce Barton, Anti-Catholic Foolishness of [J. Gillis, C.S.P., in 
Catholic World, Dec. 1927, p-.399]- 

Continuity Fable exposed [7 addet, Nov. 26, 1927, P. 690]. 

Mexican Persecution at first hand [F. McCullagh in Saturday Review, 
Nov.26 1927, p.727: Same in Commonweal, Nov. 16, 23, 1927, pp. 688, 
718}. 

‘“‘Qutlook’s ” anti-Catholic attitude exposed and condemned [7 ad/et?, 
Dec. 10, 1927, p. 785]- 

“Reunion ” Fallacy, Mistaken Catholic Supporters of [Dom F. 7 
O.S.B., in Zablet, Dec.10, 1927, p. 182]. 

Secular Education, Ruinous effects of, in U.S.A. [J. McGuire in 
Fortnightly Review (St.Louis), Dec. 1, 1927, p. 467]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Protestantism the root of Scotland’s poverty and decadence [Universe, 
Nov. 18, 1927, p. 12]. 

Reformation, The Need of Catholic, in the 16th century [Fr. Cuthbert, 
O.F.M., in Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1927, p. 449].- 

Roman Question, The [7ad/et, Oct.29, 1927, p. 559]. 

Scholasticism, The Vitality of [Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., in Pax, 
Autumn, 1927, p. 230]. 

Unity, The Monks of [Dom J. McCann in Blackfriars, Nov. 1927, 
p- 668). 

Bigotry: An attempt to cure religious [J. Elliot Ross, C.P., in 
Commonweal, Nov. 30, Dec.7, 1927, pp.750, 780}. 

Bolshevism, Ten Years of [Civilta Cattolica, Dec.17, 1927, p. 481]. 

Converts in U.S.A. Few in proportion to Clergy [C. E. Dowd in 
Homiletic Review, Dec. 1927, p.245]- 

Crime: Loss of will in regard to it, sometimes as real as loss of 
reason [Universe leader, Dec.9, 1927]. 

Family Allowance Scheme: the only means of securing Living Wage 
[H. Somerville in Catholic Times, Dec.10, 1927, p. 14]. 

Freud, The Fallacies of Prof. [T. O’Herlihy, C.M., in /rishk LEccle- 
siastical Record, Nov. 1927, p. 462]. 

Liberty, Religious, in U.S.A. [W. E. Sheils, S.J., in America, Dec. 3, 
10, 1927, pp. 180, 205]. 

Litvinof: Antecedents of [G. M. aaeeeer in Zablet, Dec.10, 1927, 
p. 788}. 

Portugal, Religious Conditions in [M. P. Cleary, O.P., in Studies, 
Dec. 1927, p. 616]. 

Religious Rights of French Catholic : Veterans, D.R.A.C. founded to 
assert [M. O. Shriver in America, 19, 129]. 

Retreats: the Movement in Holland [R. S. Devane, S.J., in /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. 1927, p. 569]. : 

Socialism still evolving [H. Somerville in Commonweal, Nov.9, 1927, 
p- 664]. 

Sunday, How to spend and our not to spend [G.B. in Messenger, 
Dec. 1927, p. 353]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE VOCATION OF ALOYSIUS GONZAGA|! 


HE daring picture given as the frontispiece of this new study 

of St. Aloysius is a sufficient indication of its content, and of 
the spirit in which it has been undertaken. Father Martindale has 
spared no pains to be sure of his facts; he has worked through all 
the known documents, he has followed the saint from place to place 
in person; he has steeped himself in the atmosphere in which St. 
Aloysius lived. But having done that, he has shaken himself 
loose from convention, he will have nothing to do with the coloured 
light of stained-glass windows; whatever were to be the conse- 
quences he has ruthlessly interpreted the youth in the light of his 
times, and in that light has weighed what is known of his words 
and deeds. 

The result of the study, again typified in the frontispiece, is 
something at first disconcertingly severe. Whatever else Aloysius 
was, he was a Gonzaga; with the same blood in his veins that 
flowed in those terrible men, the same upbringing in the same 
surroundings, with the same ideals set before him ; as the narrative 
flows on, and the letters appear from time to time in their proper 
setting, we almost wonder how it could have come about that 
Aloysius emerged different from others of his race. Even with 
the grace that guided him, even with the vision before him and 
the goal fixed ahead, Fr. Martindale himself confesses in one 
place that ‘‘it is wonderful that he did not make many more 
mistakes.’ 

Yet through it all we are shown, not only the making of a saint, 
but perhaps even more the development of the saint’s human 
personality and character. The natural masterfulness which was 
his inheritance, and which in his childhood was fostered to a 
dangerous degree; the turning of that masterfulness inward, so 
that whatever else might happen he would be master of himself ; 
the consequent growth in prayer, in self-discipline, in indepen- 
dence of all around him; the development of an ideal of life far 
transcending even that of kings and princes; again the strong 
man bending himself to that ideal, allowing nothing and nobody 
to come in his way; the final attainment in the Society of Jesus 
where, as a ship from a storm, he rests happily at anchor ; this is 
the background of the story of the saint, as Father Martindale 
gives it. Then comes the finished man; the same masterful con- 


‘ By C. C. Martindale, S.J. London: Sheed and Ward. Pp. xv. 310. 
Price, 7s. 6d. n. 
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centration turned upon the principles laid down for him by the 
Society, deepening his sanctity, but at the same time, here and 
there, making more conspicuous some external traits which 
marked hjm to the end. 

It is impossible in a short space to give an idea of the contents 
of this remarkable book, much less to comment for long upon it. 
It is suggestive—shall we say provocative, and deliberately pro- 
vocative ?—of many reflections; there are places where the ordin- 
ary ascetical theologian will be compelled to ask himself questions. 
But the main object of the writer is clear. He has taken to heart 
the appeal of the Holy Father, asking that St. Aloysius should 
. indeed be taken, not only as the patron but also as the model of 

youth; and as such he has presented him to us, a surpassingly 
strong man, fighting his way to the perfection of his manhood 
‘through quite exceptional difficulties, emerging as something 
wholly admirable, nature made sublime by the addition of the 
supernatural. The last chapter of this book should be read by 
every young man and young woman in the country. 


2—A CHAIN OF ERROR IN SCOTTISH HISTORY'! 


E anticipate that Major Hay’s work on current history of 

Scotland will receive considerable attention in many quar- 
ters. We regard it, not merely as an interesting contribution to 
knowledge, but as one that must inevitably produce wide-spread 
results. The writer has taken up what we think is, broadly speak- 
ing, a new attitude for a Catholic controversialist. He is not 
merely striking at the great Upas-tree of anti-Catholic prejudice, 
he is striking it at the roots. Hitherto our apologists have 
thought themselves happy if they can absolutely refute state- 
ments due to traditional bigotry. ‘‘ A Chain of Error ’’ goes 
further. Major Hay deals less with errors than with their psycho- 
logical causes; he strips the mask from the historical sluggard, 
the theological die-hard, and the controversial purveyor of lies. It 
is a cruel book, but a necessary one. It gives the reader food for 
saddening thought; it gives him a quaint first-hand knowledge of 
the possibilities of intellectual poison-gas. Yet it undoubtedly 
will tend to purify the air. 

The construction of the book will at first be more than a little 
puzzling : after a perusal, even though the arrangement adopted 
may be questioned, yet the reader will find that he has received 
a clear impression, and will realize that any apparent want of 
method may be largely accounted for by the nature of the material 
at hand, and the limitations imposed by the aim of the writer. Let 
us at once add, that strong as is the attack, it has all the requisite 


' By M. V. Hay. London: Longmans. Pp. xx. 243. Price, tos. 6d. n. 
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qualities of justness, moderation and courtesy. There is no im- 
puting of motives even for the most glaring errors and defects. 
The writer makes you feel that he is determined to be fair, and 
that his fist, if well mailed, is yet wielded by the arm of a sports- 
man. 

The first paradox that strikes the reader is that the book mainly 
turns upon the career, character and religious faith of Columbanus, 
who was no Scot and never, so far as we know, put a foot upon 
Scottish soil. Why should he be called upon to refute this gigan- 
tic chain of error in Scottish history? But the reason is not far 
to seek. We have little direct evidence about the beginnings of 
Christianity among the Scots : Columbanus, the contemporary and 
co-religionist of the Founder of Scottish Christianity on a large 
scale, namely, Columba of Iona, is our best witness. At any rate 
he is largely the witness relied upon by the forgers of the Chain 
of Error. Here is the point. His writings have reached us, and 
they have been perpetually appealed to by those who claimed 
that Scottish Christianity differed from Roman. 

What does the work before us prove to the hilt? It proves that 
the letters in question have been traditionally, almost universally, 
maltreated: they have been badly bowdlerized, garbled, sup- 
pressed, turned inside out. The longest and most important of 
these letters is given at length (text and English translation) and 
a more clear and trenchant document as evidence of a true Catholic 
and reasonably Papal spirit could hardly be devised. Its authen- 
ticity neither could be nor has been doubted ; it is sometimes ver- 
bose, always racy, unmistakable in its vigorous downrightness. 

Certain phrases have been torn from their context, quoted and 
re-quoted till they became a Protestant shibboleth, a sort of substi- 
tute for the Apostles’ Creed. It was really time to dis-inter the 
true text, to show the letter as it was written, its glowing faith in 
the Pope, its absolute trust in his Apostolic Authority, its enthu- 
siasm for his cause as the cause of Christ in Italy and in Europe. 

But the sting of Major Hay’s work does not concern Colum- 
banus : it shows the method adopted when dealing with anti-papal 
traditional belief, not by mere vulgar controversialists (with whom 
our author has no truck), but by the most eminent names in the 
réle of Scottish Historians. He shows how blindly and fatuously 
they followed one another, the Gibbons, the Buchanans, the Mait- 
lands, the Lindsays, Greens, Walter Scotts, Robertsons, Haddons, 
Warrens, and a host of others. His treatment of the German 
historian, Heinrich Zimmer, (especially followed by Dr. Hume 
Brown, author of ‘* History of Scotland for Schools ’’) is most illu- 
minating, not to say refreshing. He shows that at least in dealing 
with Columbanus many of these eminent writers cannot possibly 
have taken the trouble to look at this original, for they have copied 
one another in the most minute detail including that of false 
reference to printed works. 
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When Catholics come into the open to hit out fearlessly and 
hard, when they show how vast ‘‘ Chains of Error ’’ have been 
forged at their expense, and how they have been and are mis- 
handled by English as well as Scottish Protestant tradition, they 
may begin to come into their own once more. 

The book before us is a pioneer, it is a worthy piece of work, 
and it may do us a whole lot of good. 


3—TWO OUTLOOKS! 


cc RBANITY”’ is a word that must constantly have been used 
of Canon Barry. But when he writes of the city that is Rome 
‘ his view must needs expand till it embraces the whole Church, 
that is, the whole world. ‘‘ Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat ’’ : 
if the Empire made the world into a city, the Church has made 
Rome into a world. Hence, the very fact that Dr. Barry seems 
to narrow yet further his outlook from the City to that phase of 
it which has been Christian—for his Roma Sacra is a book of 
‘* essays on Christian Rome ’’—really means a progressive widen- 
ing. In a brief review, it is impossible to explain the philosophy 
of world-history (that is, of human history) which the first chapter, 
along with its curious erudition, offers. It stands by itself, and the 
book can be read (though much would be lost) without it. But chap- 
ter II. turns at once and wisely to the ‘‘ Holy Latin Tongue ”’ ; and 
finishes magnificently with a refutation of those who would have it 
that Latin died on the tongues of Christians. The subject specifies 
itself in the pages on the Latin Bible ; and the ‘‘Liturgy of Toledo’”’ 
suffices to make us feel what happened when Church and barbarian 
met, at least in Spain. Frankly, there is a chapter lacking—one 
on the northerners, though really that upon ‘‘ Pope and Emperor ’’ 
places us in France not a little, and shows us the principles that 
conspired, and those in conflict, during that long debate when the 
unity of Europe was at stake, and then was shattered. Aquinas 
and Dante make the vast contents of two further chapters, and 
then St. Ignatius carries us into the counter-reformation, where, 
to be candid, we wish that Dr. Barry had trusted his own research 
rather than the book by Francis Thompson, of which the value, it 
has always seemed to us, is only literary, and of no high quality 
at that. ‘‘ Catholicism and the Spirit of the East ’’ closes the 
survey. The world-wide implications of the Latin Patriarchate 
have been suggested to us, and so thoroughly that we find left to 
us one regret only—that Virgil did not form the theme of the first 
chapter, which seems to us to belong, we confess, to some other 
* (1) Roma Sacra; Essays on Christian Rome. By William Barry, D.D. 
London: Longmans. Pp. vi. 250. Price, 10s. 6d. n. 


(2) The Church in the World: collected Essays by W. R. Inge, \D.D. 
London: Longmans. Pp. xi. 275. Price, 6s. 
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book. Too good to be lost, there is nothing so very Roman 
about it after all. 

The strange contrast between Canon Barry’s book and Dean 
Inge’s Church in the World is due to the fact that the Canon deals 
with a city, and becomes, as we said, somehow cosmic: the Dean 
talks of Church and of World, and suggests to us provincialism. 
Not but that he is extremely interesting throughout. The com- 
ments on the methods of “‘ training the reason ’’ in vogue among 
Englishmen are acerb, but not undeservedly so, and end with a 
tempered hopefulness. They send us back to Aristotle. ‘‘ Hel- 
lenism in Christianity’’ makes a preface to three connected chapters 
—Science and Theology, Science and Ultimate Truth, Faith and 
Reason. They are full of good things. In judging the first of 
these, it must be remembered that the Dean thinks that Christ’s 
Christianity practically died with its Founder, and that Catholic 
dogma began not from Augustine or even Paul, but from Plato. 
When he insists that ‘‘ continuity ’’ was, not between the historic 
Church and Judaism, but between the Church and paganism, we 
hold that he makes explicit an inability which is always latent 
in his writings—to distinguish between the work of a Hellenised 
mind (or any other kind of mind) upon a given material, and the 
introduction by that mind of a new material. He yields himself 
entirely to the doctrine that St. Paul’s epistles are ‘‘ steeped in 
the phraseology of the Greek mysteries.’’ He has, somewhere, 
said that Catholics deny this because, of course, they have to; 
but I resent this, and affirm that St. Paul could have written 
everything he did without having so much as heard of the mys- 
teries, every one of whose characteristic words is lacking in his 
work. Incidentally, he thoroughly justifies the Pope’s condem- 
nation of the Action Frangaise (not that he realizes he does this) 
because it, like him, sees in the Roman Church the living heir 
of paganism, and the most de-christianizing element in the world 
—for Christ’s Christianity, Maurras thinks, was individualist and 
mystic, and it is the mystic who explodes all social solidarity. Now 
the Pope, after all, cannot admit that the Church is in essence 
pagan! But the fact of the highly-organized Roman Church has 
never escaped the Dean, and both he and Maurras would empha- 
size that ‘‘ chronic confusion ’’ in Protestantism which ‘‘ makes 
its conflicts with the Latin Church like the battles of undisciplined 
barbarians against well-drilled troops.’’ But he keeps a good 
equilibrium under the shocks administered by those who wish to 
derive the very person and history of Christ from the theme of 
mystery-plays. ‘‘ There are transformations,’’ he rightly says of 
St. Paul, ‘‘ of which the religious mind is incapable.’’ Add, that 
he sees in that socialism which seeks man’s regeneration wholly 
from without (the State) a gauntlet thrown down to Christ and to 
Plato equally. The chapter on Science and Theology seems to 
me almost startlingly prudent and well-balanced, because after all 
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the Dean is far best as a critic, and it makes not much odds to 
him whom he criticizes, provided he may do it. The one deep flaw 
in the chapter is due to an obsession of his—he insists in thinking 
that the heliocentric theory made a difference to dogma. Difference 
to imagination as much as you like ; but first, what possible differ- 
ence to belief was made by, say, the gradual disappearance of the 
notion of ‘‘ waters above the firmament ’’ and ‘‘ waters under- 
neath the earth ’’? But the whole furniture of imagination-rooms 
had to be changed. And, while I would insist that never once 
can I remember the imaginative disposition of heaven and 
hell affecting even a single dogma, I would beg those who under- 
stand the scholastic dogma of transubstantiation to ask themselves 
whether indeed imagination was likely to defeat even the most 
medizval theologian? For a crassness worse than that of early- 
protestant amateur opponents of eucharistic dogma, we have had 
to wait for the bishop who asks for a chemical analysis of the 
consecrated host. The Dean is not thus grotesque: but he quite 
mis-estimates the relation of imagination and thought. The chapter 
‘** Faith and Reason ”’ is so good, that we cannot but regret that 
the author has to confess to a ‘* very scanty knowledge of scholas- 
tic theology.’’ What little he knows of it has led him to believe 
that ‘‘ the contempt expressed for it by some Modernists is unjusti- 
fied.’’ All these three chapters could be read by our theologians 
with real profit. They are by far the best part of the book. Of the 
earlier chapters, that on the Quakers (though among them the 
Dean discovers what is perhaps more like Christ’s Christianity 
than anything else is) does not interest me much. Their history 
has been failure, at first noble, now dull. It is the first chapter, 
on the Condition of the Church of England, which makes one feel 
that the Dean is “‘ provincial.’’ His conviction is that the Church 
for the English must at least be English. You begin to be clear 
that he has never appreciated the character of any other folk. 
Well, save the ancient Greeks, and perhaps not theirs. For, he 
sees them as a don sees them. Alas! had but the Dean continued 
making himself a European authority on Neo-platonism! But, 
having been a don, he has remained one, changing, so far as he has 
changed, not into a great scholar, but a journalist. Hence he is 
at his best when he describes the ‘‘ crisis in Roman Catholicism ”’ 
(the remaining chapter) in terms of Dr. Heiler of Marburg. ‘‘Heiler 
and his school.’’ The chapter becomes localized and dull, but 
is don-worthy. It contains some quite good criticism of Modern- 
ism. But the author does not stand back to look at the mass : he 
does not sink into it, to meet with and perceive its spirit. The 
latter he never does. Does he ever do the former? Yes, in even- 
ing papers. And sees it, as dons-become-journalists must see 
everything human, quite askew. A study of secret men, accus- 
tomed to solitude, or to small groups who cannot answer back, 
in class-rooms, then suddenly finding themselves in this or that 
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lime-light — political, journalistic, ecclesiastical — would be valu- 
able. Always they lose their heads, and in the same way. And 
always they lose their tempers. Get the Dean opposite reality, 
in the Church-world, and Rome makes him see red—a chilly red, 
somehow ; but still, red. Seek other metaphors. He hisses sud- 
denly, splutters and boils over. He claws like a cat, or a woman. 
His manners quite desert him. It is the angry, rather frightened, 
don. The ‘“‘ classics,’? Oxford, England itself, have not prepared 
him to cope with the Res Catholica. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL, 

R. F. X. Jansen, S.J., has written a theological study of a very impor- 
Fux episode in the history of the Counter-Reformation. Baius et 
le Baianisme (Museum Lessianum, Louvain: 25 fr.) contains an exposi- 
tion of the principal doctrines of the Louvain professor, who, in the 
middle of the 16th century, endeavoured to frame a system of Augus- 
tinian theology departing widely from traditional Catholic teaching, and 
verging seriously upon the heresies condemned by the Council of Trent. 
The propositions of Baius were condemned by Pope Pius V., but the 
ferment of ideas did not soon subside. In the following century the 
same movement of thought gave birth to the more formidable system 
of Jansenism. The filiation of ideas here is unmistakable, and has long 
been recognized. Hence, the importance of Baius, on a long view of 
history, far exceeds his actual achievements or influence in his own 
lifetime. Father Jansen’s work is primarily theological; but his eighty 
pages of notes and appendices contain highly interesting historical 
matter, and there is a good bibliography and a fair index. Though 
theological in scope, the work is intended for educated readers who are 
not professional theologians. 


BIBLICAL. 

The aggressive ‘ orthodoxy,”—we had almost said the obscurantism 
—of Mr. Secrett’s Combined Analysis of the Four Gospels (Thynne and 
Jarvis: 8s.) takes our breath away. In the Introduction there is talk of 
“the challenge of modern thought” and we are told in Dr. Torrey’s 
words to take our choice ‘between verbal inspiration and bald in- 
fidelity,” and there is a rather ominous reference to Dean Burgon. For 
Mr. Secrett it is apparently “ bald infidelity ” to take the historical order 
of events to be anything but the very order of the four gospels them- 
selves; it is to range oneself with “the wise and prudent who can only 
see the discrepancies of their own making.” Accordingly the four 
gospels are printed out each in their exact sequence; we do not know 
what to call the result, since the writer himself denies that it is “a 
harmony” of the gospels, but left to ourselves we would have said that 
it was a harmony of the gospels, worked out upon principles that no 
serious student would consider valid for a moment. Anyone familiar 
with gospel harmony can imagine the amount of improbable duplicating 
of events and sayings that results, for example, from taking Matt. xii. 
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1—8 as parallel to Mark ii. 23—28, Luke vi. 1—5, and then declining to 
disturb in any way the sequence of these gospels. Catholic exegetes, 
following the guidance of Tradition and the Holy See, are careful to 
safeguard Jiblical inerrancy in their explanations, but they do not 
follow such wooden rules as this. on ¢ali auxilio. We are happy to 
be able to conclude with a word of praise for the admirable way in 
which the text of the four gospels is printed and brought out; the book 
is a marvel of cheapness. 

_ In his “spiritual commentary ” upon the Fourth Gospel—Le Christ, 
Vie et Lumiére: Commentaire spirituel de l’Evangile selon Saint Jean 
(Lethielleux: 40 francs)—Pére Chometon, S.J., offers us a wealth both 
of profound and pious thoughts, based evidently upon a long meditation 
' of the text. ‘Philosophia quaerit, theologia invenit, religio possidet 
veritatem"’; here we find the truth fully possessed, and we feel that it 
was for this the Gospel was written, that to this all exegetical and 
other labours upon it must lead. Naturally the professional exegete will 
find a few things to carp at; let it be enough to utter a mild protest 
at exegesis based on the revelations of St. Bridget (p. 488). But in 
the main the writer is well equipped for his task, and we heartily 
recommend this book to all who would drink deep of the doctrine 
of the Beloved Disciple. It will serve admirably for a book of medi- 
tations upon his Gospel, to be taken in sections in conjunction with 
the sacred text. 


APOLOGETIC. 

Wide in their range are the Catholic Evidence lectures delivered by 
Father A. Power, S.J., in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Melbourne, and pub- 
lished with the title, Six World Problems (Herder Book Co.: §s.n.). 
The lecture deals in the light of Christian revelation with questions 
which the unassisted human mind has never been able to solve—the 
end of existence, the mystery of pain, the discipline of the will, the 
right conduct of marriage, the function of hope, and personal im- 
mortality. Reading these clear and reasonable discussions, which must 
carry conviction to all candid minds, we can only exclaim with the 
bewildered Psalmist—‘:Ye sons of men, why do you love vanity and seek 
after lying?” 

The lectures entitled The Republic and the Church (Herder Book 
Co.: 6s.), by the Rev. J. A. McClorey, S.J., of Detroit, are not, as 
their title might suggest, mainly a sociological treatise on the relations 
of Church and State, but an examination of several grave abuses in 
America tending to the destruction of the civil polity, for which the 
teaching of the Catholic Church provides the remedy. These are the 
disintegrating effect on society of divorce and birth-prevention, and 
the menace to liberty due to over-centralization. Finally, the lecturer 
demolishes the hoary accusation that the universal spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the Church is a foe to civil liberty and national independence. 
This able exposition of Christian truth will always be timely. 


DEVOTIONAL. 
The Rev. Peter Geiermann, C.SS.R., has rescued from obscurity and, 
by adapting and shortening it, given a new lease of life to the Sacre 
Scriplure in Medilationes redacte of Father Nicholas Paulmier,a seven- 
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teenth century Jesuit. The modern author has arranged a section of 
these meditations to form a retreat, and as all the ideas and much of 
the language is taken from the Bible, he calls his book Follow Me 
(Herder Book Co.: 7s. n.). There are fifty-four short meditations in 
all, so that abundance of salutary reading matter is provided for the 
exercitant. 

A series of Conferences on the Religious Life (Herder Book Co.: 
gs. n.) by Father A. M. Skelly, O.P., embraces the essential constituents 
of existence under vows, and the various religious practices, which make 
the life of Sacrifice possible, fruitful and even happy. 

A valuable addition to the ascetic section of the Museum Lessianum 
is the translation of the spiritual letters of Blessed John of Avila, which, 
with the title Le Bienheureux Juan de Avila: 1500—1569: Lettres de 
Direction, Pére J. M. de Buck, S.J., has introduced and annotated. 
Blessed John represents the heyday of sound Spanish ascetism: he 
defended the Spiritual Exercises of St.Ignatius his contemporary: he 
approved the writings of St. Teresa: he himself had an immense vogue 
as preacher and writer in the sixteenth century. These twenty Letters, 
selected from a great number, chiefly concern the priestly vocation: they 
are epistolary only in form, each being a little treatise on some particular 
aspect of sacerdotal perfection. 


ASCETICAL. 


We owe to the careful researches and the accurate classification of 
M. Jean Bremond a valuable study of early asceticism called Les Péres 
du Désert (Gabalda: 2 Vols.: 30.00 fr.). It is a study as necessary as 
it is fruitful, for the ordinary reader of Palladius, or, indeed, of the 
common lives of the Egyptian monks and anchorets, may easily be 
repelled and take scandal unless he sees the principles which underlie 
all these apparently extravagant and grotesque practices. These prin- 
ciples are clearly set forth by the author who elaborates, with abundance 
of apposite examples, the nature and system of early monasticism, and 
shows how, in the struggle of the spirit against the flesh, corporal 
austerity was merely a means, the end being the attainment of evan- 
gelical virtue. The particular value of the book is the saneness of its 
criticism and its careful distinction between what was accidental—race, 
climate, culture, experiment—from the solid and permanent. The Abbé 
Henri Bremond, brother of the author, contributes a long and learned 
introduction, criticizing the sources and tracing the development of 
knowledge concerning the Desert Saints. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Everything relating to St. Teresa is valuable, so the addition to the 
four-volume issue of her letters, comprised in the publication of a score 
of other Letters of St. Teresa (Baker: 1s. 6d. post free) will be welcomed 
by those who possess the original collection. 

The Saint Teresa of Lisieux: a Spiritual Renascence (B.O. and W.: 
6s.), translated from the French of Father Henry Petitot, O.P., by the 
Stanbrook Benedictines, is not a record of that short and uneventful 
career but an ascetical study of the constituent elements of its sanctity, 
and, as such, has a place of its own in the library now devoted to the 
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Saint. Father Petitot has made a masterly analysis of the perfection 
revealed in the famous autobiography, dwelling upon its negative char- 
acteristics—interior rather than voluntary exterior mortification, no fixed 
method ef prayer, no extraordinary mystical phenomena, no exterior 
activities—which were balanced by the heroic practice of wisdom, forti- 
tude and charity. His study will correct the idea that the “way of 
spiritual childhood’ is an easy way or in any sense an evasion of the 
way of the Cross. 

The career of Father W. Eberschweiler, S.J., which Father Walter 
Sierp, S.J., has narrated with the titlke—Ein Apostel des inneren Lebens 
(Herder: Freiburg: 6.00 m.), may be described as the life of St. John 
Berchmans continued for 63 years, for its venerable subject was un- 
known to the great world. Father Eberschweiler may be called a modern 
German mystic of the Ignatian stamp, a “man of the Exercises,” which 
he made annually for 63 years, and his inner life, privileged by extra- 
ordinary spiritual favours, is an embodiment of their spirit—the best 
vindication of their claim not to fetter but to free man’s soul for every 
measure of grace which God wants to bestow on him. Father Sierp’s 
valuable notes about practical asceticism and mysticism proceed from 
deep studies on the subject, as well as from rich experience in the 
guidance of souls. 

If Mgr. Freppel, Bishop of Angers, had ‘had, what so often fails the 
Catholic publicist in France,—Catholic support, the progressive laicization 
of the Republic might have been averted. For he opposed with eloquent 
voice and pen the secularization of education which Freemasonry, with 
diabolical cunning, had planned and has partially accomplished. We 
read of his exploits in Mgr. Freppel, apologiste et defenseur des droits 
d’Eglise (Bonne Presse: 2.00 fr.). Elected to the Chamber in 1880, he 
fought anti-clericalism almost single-handed—" like Daniel,”’ as he said, 
“in the lions’ den "—until his death in 1892. His name should still be 
an inspiration to his countrymen. 

No one will be inclined to deny what the author of his latest 
biography—The Curé d’Ars: St. Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney, by Abbé 
Francis Trochu, translated by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (B.O. & W.: 
15s.)—claims, that the Curé of Ars was one of the most remarkable 
personalities of modern times. A humble shepherd boy with, it would 
seem, a singular lack of brains as men usually understood the term, a 
late vocation to the priesthood, a character and manner that could 
evidently provoke those with whom he lived; settled down in a back- 
ward country village, suited, it might be thought, to his dull capacity ;— 
out of such material it was not to be expected that anything re- 
markable could ever come. Yet it did come, and at once; and precisely 
because from the beginning the Curé knew himself to be just that 
and no more: “‘ Jean-Marie Vianney, the poor parish priest of Ars”; 
“Vianney, a poor unfortunate priest.” No matter what men said of 
him, no matter what the devil did to him, Vianney had no delusions 
about himself, and his transparent simplicity, untrammelled by any 
trappings whatsoever, conquered everything. When we read the per- 
fection of the Curé’s surrender, we may shudder at the cost, but we 
cannot wonder both that he was so beloved of God and that he won 
his way into the hearts of so many thousands, of sinners more than of 
saints. He is in a true sense the sinners’ saint, and as such he is mainly 
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portrayed in this volume. In addition, we congratulate the author on 
the way he has faced many problems which former lives of the Curé 
have left, perhaps unavoidably, unsolved. He has done a thorough 
piece of work, which is likely to remain the standard life of the 
wonderful Curé. 


FICTION. 

In The Man who would save the World (Longmans: 3s.6d. and 
4s. 6d.) the skilled pen of Mr. John Oxenham has elaborated in his own 
romantic medium the social teaching embodied in Pope Pius XI.’s 
inaugural Encyclical “The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ,” 
for he has seen the simple truth that the world’s woes are due to forget- 
fulness of God, and that they can only be cured by a return to God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. His hero, endowed with all the necessary 
qualities of humility, faith, sincerity, eloquence, courage, prudence, and 
something like the gift of tongues, preaches the Gospel of industrial 
and international peace throughout England first and then the world at 
large so effectively that, when at last he met his death through an 
accident, the time was ripe for general and complete disarmament and 
social reform. If God willed, such a man as Colonel Carthew might 
accomplish such a world-wide change of heart. But we cannot forget 
that God Himself, in a society less complicated and less degraded than 
our own, once essayed the same task, and did not meet with immediate 
or complete success, incomparably superior as were the endowments of 
Christ our Lord. But Mr.Oxenham’s book will, we think, be recognized 
as fully in harmony with the Christian ideal. 

The scene of Mrs. George Norman’s latest novel, The Town on the 
Hill (Hurst and Blackett: 7s.6d. n.), is laid mainly at Fiesole and the 
“‘atmosphere " of the book is, of course, Italian, evidencing that love 
and understanding of the people with which long contact with them 
endows the /orestiere. Often during its perusal we were reminded of 
the delicate art and lambent humour of Henry Harland who also knew 
and loved his Italy and transferred to his pages, as does this later 
writer, the matchless charm of her scenery, but Mrs. Norman’s theme is 
more tragic than those which that artist dealt with, being concerned 
with the clash between inclination and duty, between human passion and 
the divine law,—the tragedy, in a word, produced by divorce and 
attempted re-marriage. The situation arising from a Catholic falling 
in love with a divorced person has often been explored by novelists, but 
Mrs. Norman manages to give a new aspect to the old problem and to 
convey through the medium of a fascinating romance an all-important 
lesson. The Catholic heroine finds that the object of her affections is 
not free to marry only when she has given her whole heart to him, as 
she thinks irrevocably. She follows her heart but love cannot stifle 
conscience nor secure happiness. Her legal husband is killed just when 
she has learnt that he is on the way to sharing her faith, and just when 
she has determined to leave him. It would have been easy—and weak— 
to make the way clear for the lovers by the death of the divorced wife, 
but Mrs. Norman has chosen a finer dénouement, and, by setting forth 
the Catholic conception of marriage in all its grandeur and strength, 
has preached in the most persuasive fashion a sermon of which “a 
wicked and adulterous generation” is in desperate need. The book will 
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irritate the “animal man,” for he has lost the capacity of appreciating 
the doctrine, but it should be welcomed by all those who stand for right 
thinking and clean living. On adhesion to its teaching depends the 
future of tivilization. 

It is easily seen in reading When Wishes were Horses (Sheed and 
Ward: 6s. n.) that Miss Judith Smith found in it a theme after her own 
heart, viz., the reaction of an intelligent and refined but poverty-stricken 
woman to a sudden accession of wealth. The delight of realizing all 
one’s dreams of material beauty and comfort, and the greater joy of 
being able to make other people happy, fills the whole book. One cannot 
help rejoicing with the sweet-natured heroine in the middle thirties whom 
a sudden turn of fortune enriches and makes young again, for her money 
does not spoil her, and is spent unselfishly. The process of making a 
garden, and building and furnishing a house is told with expert know- 
‘ ledge, and Miss Smith is equally at home in delineating character of 
every kind. And, artistically, lest we should fancy that money alone 
makes happiness, she allows the heroine to be deprived—by mistake—of 
the man she had set her heart on, only to restore him unexpectedly at 
the end. A thoroughly well-written and entertaining book, with a love 
interest and a religious interest also judiciously mingled. 

Messrs. Sheed and Ward have added to their “ Readers’ Theatre ” 
series a play by Miss M. E. M. Young, The Alabaster Box (3s. 6d. n.), 
the title of which suggests the plot. The dialogue is crisp and bright, 
and natural, and the excellent moral is conveyed with force as well as 
delicacy. One would like to see it on the stage. 

Mr. Housman’s Ironical Tales (Jonathan Cape: 6s. n.) are not ironical, 
but, if anything, cynical. They are sometimes amusing, but not nearly 
so amusing as Saki’s were. Moreover, H. H. Munro having suffered, his 
work was less shallow than it seemed: in this book, the wit, the naivete, 
the sensuality, and the sub-blasphemy all ring rather false, probably 
because the author has no conviction about any of them. This, I sup- 
pose, is why the author’s sense of beauty has also deteriorated; and 
his moralizing is here and there rather donnish. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The many who must have been struck by the kindly, shrewd, and 
practical diagnosis of the modern situation in regard to growing girls, 
published in recent numbers of the /risk Monthly, will be glad to have 
it in book form under the title of My Pretty Maid: talks with girls 
(Sands: Is. n.). The writer uses the pseudonym of “ Eithne,’”—generally 
a regrettable practice, although in this case her counsels and warning 
carry their own recommendation. 

If, as Mr. F. S. Marvin, the author, states, India and the West: a 
Study in Co-operation (Longmans: 7s. 6d. n.) is chiefly the fruit of six 
months in India, then he is to be congratulated on his powers of 
observation. He certainly seems to have caught hold of the chief 
problems that occupy the minds of thinking men in India, at least those 
which lie upon the surface and which demand a solution before anything 
else is attacked; above all, the problem of how to treat the people of India 
as a national unit, and what consequences should follow therefrom. In 
Europe, as is quite natural, there is a tendency to assume that the word 
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“India” means one place, and “ Indian” one people; only when one 
has lived there does one discover that there is no such place as India, 
any more than there is any such place as Europe, and there are no such 
people as Indians, at least coming to any all-inclusive definition. It is 
this simple fact which paralyses every attempt to apply to the Indian 
problem any theory of development, whether derived from a study of 
history or drawn from any school of philosophy. It cannot be applied 
because there is no sufficiently defined object to which to apply it. 
Hence the weakness, a pardonable weakness it is true, of the second 
part of this book. It states the difficulties; it faces them on seemingly 
sound principles; on paper all appears clear; and yet anyone who has 
lived and worked in India knows quite well that the argument does not 
lead very far. The British raj knows its business, in India perhaps better 
than anywhere else; and it has learnt in the course of wellnigh three 
centuries to be negative rather than positive, to be content with an 
endeavour to keep the people happy and peaceful and to let time do the 
rest. In spite of apparent inaction it is by no means inactive. 

» Most people know Mr. Eric Gill’s work through the Stations of the 
Cross at Westminster, which they love or hate. Personally I like the 
drawings for them better than the finished product, though as the 
Introduction to Eric Gill (Ernest Benn: 8s. 6d. n.), by J.K.M.R., implies, 
the cult of the Unfinished is a rather cheap convention. At least the 
Stations are not “realist”; not that Munich-ware Stations (thank God) 
display what really happened. Others, acquainted with the war-memorial 
tablet in New College chapel, look out for any chance of seeing more of 
Mr. Gill’s lettering, which must be as beautiful as any ever has been. 
In nearly all his sculpture illustrated in this book, you see an intense 
state of the soul, an extreme sincerity, anda shining quality, a vividness 
of line. Hence whether or no his works “resemble” living or other 
objects, they are certainly living children of a very alive man. Now and 
again, the man seems to be in a temper, or playing the fool, or defiant: 
one has to permit people to be all these things. What he then makes 
will still be works of art, though they may in their turn be irritating, 
absurd, or worthy of fierce attack. It remains that Mr.Gill is a true 
artist, and a great one: and that those who admire the Queen Victoria 
monument (some people do, though we believe that none can stomach 


‘the Nurse Cavell one) will hate all that this book contains. The Intro- 


duction is a gracious help to the bewildered, and even to admirers. 
Out of the needs, mainly spiritual, of British soldiers in the Great 
War has sprung the remarkable movement called Toc H. (originally 
T.H., the initials of Talbot House, pronounced in army signalling fashion) 
which consists of 240 branches or groups scattered throughout the 
Commonwealth and beyond even its wide borders. It is a “ brotherhood” 
movement, intended to perpetuate and extend into civil life on a spiritual 
basis the brotherhood of the trenches, and to insist on the fact that the 
highest life is the life of Service. In The Smoking Furnace and the 
Burning Lamp: talks on Toc H. (Longmans: 4s. n.) the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton has collected a series of addresses explanatory of its spirit and 
working. It isa fine effort, but only time can tell whether a world-wide 
organization of the sort can keep together as a spiritual force, on a 
wholly undogmatic basis. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

A Memorandum, entitled in English Flanders’ Claim for Autonomy, 
published for the “Catholic Flemish Union of University Students,” 
Louvain, and issued as well in Flemish, German and French, contains 
a vigorous plea for the independence of Flanders on the ground that the 
Belgian Government does not hold the scales evenly between the two 
races which form the Belgian State. If the statements made are true, 
and we have seen them confirmed from other quarters, they illustrate 
the frequently-displayed governmental folly of overriding the rights of 
minorities to their own language and culture in the supposed interests 
of State efficiency—a folly and injustice which to-day are keeping Europe 
restless in many places. 

No one could make a better subject for the “ Thoughts” series than 
the holy and witty martyr, Blessed Thomas More, and we welcome, as 
. a distinctly useful contribution, humorous as well as edifying, the 
Thoughts of Blessed Thomas More (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d. n.), arranged 
for daily reading with a bibliographical introduction and handsomely 
bound with gilt edges. Those who buy and distribute it may well be 
aiding the cause of his Canonization. 

A symposium on the moral obligation of the Volstead Law (the law 
enforcing the XVIII. Amendment to the U.S. Constitution) is reprinted 
from 7'te Homiletic and Pastoral Review of New York and called Does 
the Volstead Law Bind in Conscience? (Herder Book Co.: 2s.). Father 
J. Elliot Ross, C.P., upholds the justness of the law and, therefore, its 
moral obligation; Father J. M. Prendergast, S.J., maintains that in the 
circumstances the State is acting ultra vires and, whereas obedience may 
be demanded on other counts, it is not due to the law fer se, as itis 
unjust. Another clerical disputant, the Rev. C. O. T., contends that the 
law may be purely penal and consequently derives its sanction from 
the extrinsic penalty. The discussion is interesting and raises nice 
questions as to the nature of liberty, law and authority, but, as we 
have always held, the power of forbidding a nation to drink can only 
be exercised in circumstances parallel to those in which an individual 
may justly be so forbidden-—.e., when total abstinence is necessary to 
prevent complete moral degradation or, in other words, when he has 
lost the power of using liberty rightly. Our readers will hardly be able 
to follow this discussion, for no one over here will pay 2s. for a 
pamphlet of 26 pages. 

The misdeeds of the white man in regard to the less civilized black 
have been in the past so constant and so notorious as to create a 
presumption that in no white colony in the Tropics are the rights of 
natives properly respected. It was hoped that the new Mandates post- 
war system had changed all that, yet there are constant complaints that 
the natives in Kenya Colony are not being treated justly, in spite of 
H.M. Government’s considered judgment “that the interests of the 
African natives must be paramount.” In The Exploitation of the 
Coloured Man (Aborigines Protection Society: 3d.) Mr. C. R. Buxton 
expounds the case of the natives with moderation, and pleads for the 
elaboration of a “Code of Native Rights” to be sanctioned by the 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 

The C.T.S. have ended the year by issuing a large number of useful 
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reprints—A Talk to Catholic Wives, Does the Catholic Church Persecute? 
Clerical Celibacy, The Mass, The Ordinary of the Mass (text.), How to 
use the Missal, Eastern Catholics, Martin Luther, Ven. Dominic Barberi 
and the Conversion of England (revised edition), Daniel O’Connell (a 
Life particularly appropriate as Emancipation Year approaches), An 
Upholland Martyr (revised), Catholics and Divorce (revised), The White 
Pearl and the Black Peril, The Spanish Inquisition, and no less than 
15 popular stories. Two new pamphlets—Prof. Windle’s Evolution and 
Catholicity, containing the substance of four essays, of the highest utility 
at the present time, and Mrs. John Boland’s very helpful How to run 
a C.T.S. Case, the fruit of much practical experience—close the list. 

The output of the C.T.S. of Ireland comprises a larger number of new 
pamphlets—St. Dominic, by the Rev. H. Gaffney, O.P.; The Sanity of 
Catholicism, by the Rev. Albert Power, S.J.; The Church in the Crises 
of History, by Susan Cunnington, M.A.; and A Little Sister of the 
Sacred Heart, by Madame Forbes. Thomas 4 Kempis, by Sir F. R. 
Cruise, is presumably a reprint. There seems no reason why pamphlets 
of general interest like the above should not be utilized by the C.T.S. 
of England as well. Five gaily-covered stories complete the batch. 

A very original idea on which Father Geoffrey Bliss, Editor of Zhe 
Messenger, is to be much congratulated, is embodied in a penny small- 
quarto magazine, called The Children’s Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, with matter suited in every way for its clients and very 
tasteful illustrations. 
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